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REVIEW.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REMAINS OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


IT very seldom happens that in reviewing any work we feel 
an undivided pleasure. If the style of the author is chaste and 
beautiful, his arguments solid, and the morality of his page 
worthy of all praise, there is often found an equipoise to all these 
in his life. When we penetrate beyond the public character of 
the man, and obtain a sight of his fireside, we generally find 
such shocking inconsistencies, that we regret the veil was ever 
rent; we wish that the shadows of the tomb might envelop the 
memory of the man, and only allow us the spectacle of the au- 
thor. We wish, in such instances, no cross sensations; nothing 
to intersect and divide the delightful train of ideas furnished by 
the perusal of his page. 

This unmixed enjoyment is, however, often denied us by the 
mischievous impertinence of the biographer. Without suffering 
the mouldering ashes to cover the imperfections of the deceased, 
he holds them up to the scorn and banter of all succeeding ages. 
Here the contrast is so painful, that we abandon both the author 
and the man with disgust. The page that was before electric, is 
now rendered as cold as the steel, after the ethereal fluid has de- 
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parted. We have, on this account, often felt a certain tremor of 
anxiety, when we turn from the fascinating page of an author, 
to the history of his life. 

Such were precisely our emotions, when we read the works 
of Henry Kirke White, and then reverted to his biography. We 
shall now, without further preface, enter into an analysis of each, 
and the reader will judge, from the sequel, whether our appre- 
hensions were confirmed or abated. The works which we shall 
first notice consist of two volumes, and are called, with great 
propriety, by the editor, Robert Southey, the Remains of Henry 
Kirke White. The author was prevented, by death, from giving 
the finishing hand to them. They are now produced for no 
other purpose than to enable the reader to judge of what might 
reasonably have been expected, had life been prolonged for the 
entire accomplishment of his labours. There is, in the contem- 
plation of all mutilated, or, properly speaking, imperfect frag- 
ments of beautiful workmanship, something more tender and 
interesting than if the mechanism was presented to us entire. 
When the thing is so completed, we may admire and applaud: 
we know the full extent of the artist’s powers, and no other emo- 
tions than these are put in a state of requisition. When we have 
a beautiful specimen of broken or unfinished workmanship, the 
case is different: we feel admiration, as before; and there is a 
void still left for the fancy to fill up, which she delights to occu- 
py with the most endearing reveries. The poetical character of 
this work is chiefly marked by an imagination adventurous to a 
daring extreme, and partaking, in some instances, of what is 
often called poetic phrenzy. At such moments the Muse is un- 
governable. She bursts.the manacles of measure, and throws 
down the burning thought impatiently, in the first words that 
come to utterance. The reader participates in the fervour thus 
excited, and looks on the dilapidations without pain or regret. 
After this whirlwind has spent its fury, the poet once more re- 
turns to a sober and chaster strain, and his lyre sounds as melo- 
diously as ever. Gay and cheerful measures he seems to hold 
unworthy of his genius; he delights to sound on the severer 
chords; to summon forms of horror, “ shapes and sights unho- 
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ly,” and to hold a gloomy confcrence with the spectres. While 
the reader is prepared, on the strength of such evidence, to en- 
rol the bard among those monster-hunters, who have mistaken 
Parnassus for Acheron, ejected the Muses, and given up their do- 
micile to ghosts and hobgoblins, his ears are once more saluted 
with the sounds of the lyre. Now the poet soberly communes - 
with Taste and Nature; he seeks no spectral assistance to his 
harp, but pours a current of painful sensibility through the natu- 
ral channels of the heart, and the stream does not, ina single 
instance, overflow its allotted bounds. We are charmed and 
delighted when we leave his eccentrie mazes, and tread on ho- 
nest earth again; it brings us home with a dcuble relish, and 
our pleasure resembles that of an aéronaut, who, after a danger- 
ous voyage, is safely moored by his cottage-fire, and is once 
more cheered by the beams of his hospitable lamp. 

It is no more than justice to the manes of Mr. White, how- 
ever, to state that his horror is not of the spurious breed; it is 
all homebred horror, wrought by the hands of English supersti- 
tion. He does not, as Mr. Lewis does, plunder the graves, animate 
the mouldering bodies, and dignify this strange species of ma- 
nufacture by the name of ghosts. Nor is it unworthy of remark, 
that Mr. Southey seems peculiarly caught by these specimens of 
the poet’s genius; that respectable poet (for, with all his faults, 
respectable he certainly is) having dallied too long and too inti- 
mately with Kehama and with Thalaba, to preserve his literary 
chastity unimpaired. 

Such are the broad outlines of character which these poems 
exhibit. The minuter strokes are the bold, original, beautiful, 
and appropriate combinations, that we can scarcely turn over a 
single page without meeting. The reader with difficulty calls 
to his memory such associations; but when pointed out by 
the bard, they appear so obvious that he wonders he never per- 
ceived them before. All this is united to a piety, at once fervent, 
and diffusively benevolent. In short, the bold, and pathetic; 
the dreadful and the delicate, the extravagant and the chaste, are 
here intermingled. His diction is pure and masculine English, 
uncorrupted by foreign idiom, and not incumbered with the or- 
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and two beautiful instances must suffice: 
TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 


Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine 
Was nurs’d in whirling storms 

And cradled in the winds. 


Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter’s sway, 


And dar’d the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory. 


And again, 


We will muse on pensive lore, 
Till the full soul brimming o’er, 
Shall in our upturn’d eyes appear, 
Embodied in a quivering tear. 


Instances of the bard’s forcible painting are numcrous. 


must content ourselves with one only. 


FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO THRE MOON. 


Mild orb, who floatest through the realm of night, 

A pathless wanderer o’er a lonely wild; 

Welcome to me thy soft and pensive light, 

Which oft in childhood my lone thoughts beguil'd 
Now doubly dear as o’er my silent seat, 
Nocturnal study’s still retreat, 

It casts a mournful melancholy gleam, 

And through my lofty casement weaves, 
Dim through the vine’s encircling leaves, 
An intermingled beam. 


naments it bears. His novelty of combination is very frequent, 


We 


Two lines of Darwin have been very much admired. The 


poet, when describing the plague that raged in London, when 
multitudes of the dying and the dead were buried indiscrimi- 


nately together; thus expresses himself: 


“ Awhile the breathing hill 





HMeav’d with convulsive throes, then all was still.” 
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These, however, produce not an awful but a shocking sensa- 
tion, and instead of pity, horror and disgust. There is a deli- 
cate medium to be observed between the dreadful and disgusting, 
and taste is never more violated than when this barrier is once 
broken down. To this example we may proudly oppose the fol- 
lowing: the author in describing the ravages of time, thus ex- 
presses himself: 


“ Heardst thou that shout? It rent the vaulted skies; 
It was the voice of people,—mighty crowds,— 
Again! ’tis hush’d—Time speaks, and all is hush’d; 
In the vast multitude now reigns alone 

Unruffled sotitude. ‘rhey all are still.” 


Mr. Ames, in his eulogy on the death of general Washing- 
on, employs this figurative language in describing the porten- 
tous silence that sometimes preludes some horrible convulsion 
in the physical world. “Like the deep calm that rings in hol- 
low caverns before the explosion of an earthquake.” This is a 
fact often discanted upon by naturalists; hollow sounds are heard 
before earthquakes, such as lull the mind into a treacherous 
calm, and it may therefore be said that the “calm rings” with- 
out offering violence to phraseology. Our poet employs an 
image of the same kind in the following lines: 


“‘ Meanwhile the multitude as death are mute: 

So ere the tempest on Malacca’s coast, 

Sweet Quiet gently touching her soft lute, 

Sings to the whispering waves the prelude to dispute.” 


Dr. Young, in his poem on the last day, describes superior 
beings as inquiring for the spot where England once stood, 
which leads us to the supposition, that however intelligent 
angels may be represented to have been, they have not yet be 
come familiar even with the rudiments of geography:—such 
a facility of descent is there always between the sublime and 
the ridiculous. Our bard in his poem on time has more forcibly 
expressed the future desolation of England. 


“ Again, 
Through her depopulated vales, the scream 
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Of bloody Superstition hollow rings, 

And the scarr’d native to the tempest howls 
The yell of deprecation. O’er her marts 

Her crowded ports, broods Silence; and the cry 
Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 

Of distant billows, breaks alone the void. 

Even as the savage sits upon the stone 

That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude.—Her bards 

Sing in a language that hath perished; 

And their wild harps, suspended o’er their graves, 
Sigh to the desert winds a dying strain.” 


We have to bear in memory that this amiable poet felt the 
springs of life giving way one after another, in consequence of 
the violence of his exertions; and this conviction gives to his 
page a melancholy cast. How beautifully appropriate, therefore, 
to hts own forlorn condition, is the following tender remonstrance. 


** Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry? 
Oh! none;—another busy brood of beings 

Will shoot up in the interim, and none 

Will hold him in remembrance. I shall sink, 
As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 

Of busy London;—Some short bustle’s caus’d, 
A few inquiries, and the crowds close in, 

And all’s forgotten.—On my grassy grave 

The men of future times will careless tread, 
And read my name upon the sculptured stone; 
Nor will the sound, familiar to their ears, 
Recall my vanish’d memory.—I did hope 

For better things!—I hop’d I should not leave 
The earth without a vestige.” 


We cannot, if we would, resist the temptation of present- 
ing another extract. 


**T only wake to watch the sickly taper 

Which lights me to my tomb.—Yes, ’tis the hand 
Of Death I feel press heavy on my vitals, 

Slow sapping the warm current of existence. 

My moments now are few—The sand of life 
E.bbs fastly to its finish —Yet a little, 
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And the last fleeting particle will fall 

Silent, unseen, unnoticed, unlamented. 

Come then, sad Thought, and let us meditate, 
While meditate we may.” 


We hope that we have not trespassed on the patience of the 
reader by the number of extracts that we have made: we hope 
that he feels a tender interest in the fate of a promising poet, 
sinking under a sense of his bodily infirmities, calmly contem- 
plating the inevitable grave, and dedicating the few remaining 
and hectic moments of his existence, to the Muse. He beholds 
the cloud enveloping the pen, and by the dim remaining rays, 
he aspires to climb the heights of Parnassus. But we wish still 
to deepen the interest of the reader in his behalf, and for that 


‘purpose we will state, that this accomplished poet died at the 


age of twenty-one. That he died in-consequence of his applica- 
tion to his studies, and of his devotion to letters. 

It seems as if Divine Providence sometimes, by way of warn- 
ing to those who squander time away in the pursuit or acquisi- 
tion of trifles and amusements, unites a soaring and elevated ge- 
nius to a delicate and imbecile body—a genius that is able to ex- 
plain the sciences, and climb the Alpine heights of learning, 
while the sickly and emaciated frame is dragged along after it, in 
despite of all its incumbrances. Thus fared it with White. 
While sickness chained him to his bed, he could hold high and 
impressive converse with his Muse, and calmly plunge into the 
grave, regretting only that his constitution was incompetent to 
keep pace with the energies of his mind. 

We will now proceed to a slight biographic sketch of this ex- 
traordinary youth, to which our present limits restrict us. Henry 
Kirke White was born in Nottingham, (England,) on the 21st of 
March, 1785. His father was a butcher, and his mother’s maiden 
name was Neville. At the age of seven, he was discovered 
teaching the servant to read and write. The Rev. Mr. Blanchard 
received this pupil at the age of six under his tuition, in his 
school, which was kept in the town of Nottingham. At the agé of 
eleven he wrote all the exercises for the boys, which his revye- 
rend precepter declared were neyer so well written before. The 
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preference was, nevertheless, given to Henry, who thus obtained 
a victory in a contest with Aimsel/f. | 

One of his ushers reported him to his parents as a dul! 
boy. So incompetent are many characters, to whom are confi- 
ded the honourable, delicate, and highly responsible task of in- 
structing youth, of accomplishing their duty. Without once 
attempting to study the disposition, or to investigate the ge- 
nius of a child, they fulminate their bulls of excommunication 
at random, and, perhaps, do irreparable outrage on the ardent 
and delicate sensibilities of aboy. But this contempt was in the 
present instance retaliated by the pupil with interest; for whiic 
Henry’s usher was busy in proclaiming the stupidity of the 
boy’s intellect, he was writing poetic libels on his master. 

By a copy of verses now preserved, we are able to explain 
this seeming mystery. While his youthful fancy was rioting 
in the visions of sunny skies, blue streams, and all the variegated 
beauties of landscape, with an ardour that poets only can feel, 
he was suddenly called away from spectacles so entrancing, to 
the study of the dry rudiments of grammar and arithmetic. 

Causes of this kind, have often given the character of stu- 
pidity to boys. Their minds have explored a field far beyond 
the boundaries of their present enclosure, and they feel the 
same reluctance to return that the generous courser does, who, 
unbroken to the yoke, escapes from his dull confinement, and 
claims the liberties of the vallies, and the mountains. 

His father having determined to have him taught the hosiery 
manufacture, placed him at the age of fourteen at the stocking- 
loom, in the hope of his afterwards obtaining employment in a 
hosier’s warehouse. One year of his life was thus made com- 
pletely wretched. Henry’s complaints to his mother (for his fa- 
ther does not appear to have been capable of participating in 
the sensations of his son) were frequent. He wished, he said, 
something to amuse his brains, and should be miserable if seven 
years of his life were consumed in spinning and folding up stock- 


ings. His mother, ever anxious to gratify his wishes, procured 


him a station in the office of Messrs. Coldham and Endfield, at- 


ternies, at Nottingham. 
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It is curious, and no less interesting to observe, with what 
enthusiasm, ardent and aspiring genius grasps at every favour- 
able incident within its reach, as something preparatory to still 
further advances. Literary fame was a fire that had for some 
time slumbered in the coal for want of fuel; now it blazed with 
such fervour, that it endangered his existence. 

Although the business of the ¢ffice to which he was articled 
was complicated, arduous, and extensive; although this en- 
gaged all the hours of the day, this self-immolated martyr tri- 
umphantly exclaimed that the night was his own. He thus found 
leisure in the space of ten months, so far to perfect himself in 
the knowledge of Latin, as to read Horace with facility, and 
to make considerable proficiency in Greek. While going to, 
and returning from the office, he occupied his time in declining 
nouns and verbs in that language. From this he contracted an 
habit of intellectual activity that never deserted him to the end 
of his life. 

He made himself a tolerable proficient in the Italian, Latin, 
and Portuguese languages, and acquired considerable know- 
ledge of astronomy, chemistry, and music. He became a mem- 
ber of a literary society in Nottingham, who held his talents in 
such estimation, that he was appointed professor of litcrature. 
He contended for, and was the successful candidate, in obtain- 
ing three several prize medals, awarded by literary societies. 
He became at length a correspondent for the Monthly Mirror, 
and the celebrity of his productions introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of sundry gentlemen of literary talents, who advised 
him to prepare a small velume of his poems for the press. 

A deafness perpetually increasing, seemed an insuperable 
bar to his advancement to forensic honours, and he now turned 
his thoughts to the desk. His opinions, which formerly in- 
clined towards Deism, received “a strong devotional bias,” and 
it was his object to appropriate the funds arising from the sale 
of the meditated volume, towards detraying the expenses of an 
university education, by which he proposed to fit himself for the 


- ministry. 


A small volume of poems was accordingly prepared by him, 


entitled “Clifton Grove,” a copy of which he had sent to 
YOL. VII. B 
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every one of the Monthly Reviewers, accompanied by a private 
letter, stating the object of his publication, and imploring their 
indulgence. Of this, notice was taken by the reviewers, in 
terms of contemptuous pity. With characteristic candour, they 
extracted the four worst lines in the book, as a fair specimen of 
the whole. They recommended him to adopt some other mode 
of defraying the expenses of his education at the university, 
and proposed a private subscription, as a substitute. 

It may easily be conceived how a boy of feelings so exqui- 
sitely delicate, was affected by such wanton outrage. It drove 
him, as he confesses in one of his letters to a correspondent, al- 
most to desperation. : 

Severe as this mortification was the reviewers were, beyond 
their intentions, favourable to the poet, for it introduced him to 
the acquaintance of Robert Southey. He could not in the pre- 
sent crisis have found a friend better calculated to afford him 
consolation, than this gentleman, who, as himself states, Aas been 
reviewed seventy times by his critics. Southey advised him to 


publish a larger volume of poems to raise a fund for the purpose. 


above explained, and generously offered him whatever assistance 
he could render. Henry, however, having found other resources 
to defray his collegiate expenses, was induced to decline the 
friendly offer. The account of his conversion from Deism to 
Christianity might here be passed over without notice as it breaks 
the thread of the narrative; but higher motives, we trust, than 
chronological accuracy, imperiously demand its detail. The 
Rev. Mr. Piggat having ascertained the bent of his religious 
opinions, sent him “Scott’s Force of Truth” to peruse. Henry 
received the book and coldly replied, he would write an answer to 
it. About a fortnight afterwards, his friend, who was the bearer 
of the book, called on him and desired to know how he proceed- 
edip his answer. Henry replied this was out of his power; that 
the book contained the principles of eternal truth, and that he 
would gladly renounce his highest hopes of literary fame to obtain 
one of the lowest seats in Heaven. From this hour he became a 
new man. We cannot quit this subject without congratulating 
Mr. Piggat on the pleasure he must now feel when reflecting on 
his agency in this transaction. The moment in which Henry _re- 
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ceived the loan from his hands might have been the turning point 
of the boy’s destiny, and how grateful must he feel in having been 
thus made the instrument of salvation. 

When Henry’s opinions on religious matters became settled 
and confirmed, nothing, neither the prospects which the law af- 
forded, the ardent remonstrances of his friends, the precarious 
hope of acquiring a decent competency by the preaching of the 
gospel, the pecuniary embarrassments he would labour under to 
acquire his preparatory education at the university, nor the tears 
of his beloved mother could shake his steadfast resolution. His 
employers, although his assistance was so essential in their office, 
frankly concurred in this change of his views, and cordially 
agreed to relinquish the remainder of his time. 

Several clergymen exerted themselves in his behalf; and a 
plan was laid for the procurement of the necessary funds. He 
was allowed the absence of a month from the office for perfecting 
himself in his preparatory studies, during which time he was 
secluded from aJl but the society of his nearest friends. At the 
conclusion of that term, the melancholy intelligence was brought 
that all his prospects were blasted. 

He then applied himself with redoubled ardour to the law, to 
regain the time that he had lost, to the manifest detriment of his 
health. He would read until one, two, and sometimes until even 
three o’clock in the morning, throw himself upon his couch and 
sleep until five. When his mother came into the room to ex- 
tinguish the lamp he would hide it in a cupboard, lay his head 
upon the pillow, affect sleep, and after her departure resume 
his studies once more. His excessive application gave to his 
constitution so rude a shock that it forced him to relax. 

By the assistance of several of his friends, an arrangement 
was at length made that opened for his admission the doors of 
Cambridge university. This, flattering as it may seem, proved 
in the end fatal to the constitution of this remarkable boy. He 
pursued the same unrelenting severity in his studies, and fre- 
quently fourteen hours of the day were occupied by his book. 
Distinguished as he was for bis classical attainments on his first 
entrance into Cambridge, life was the penalty he paid for such 
honour. His first term a scholatship having become vatamts, 
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Henry was advised to contend for it, and his name was set down 
in the list of candidates. This he passed the whole time in pre~ 
paring himself for, reading in bed, and in his walks, suffering 
no portion of his time to remain unoccupied. His constitution 
sunk under his efforts and compelled him to renounce his com- 
petitorship. Directly after this the general examination came 
on, and so shattered and exhausted was his frame by study, that 
strong and stimulating medicines were applied to enable him to 
undergo the trial. He was pronounced the first man of his years. 
Exercise he took indeed; but this was no relaxation; as an evi- 
dence of which, during his walks, he committed to memory a 
whole tragedy of Euripides. 3 

The following year he was pronounced the first at the great 
college examination, and also one of the three best writers between 
whom the examinants could not undertake to decide. The col- 
lege offered him at their own expense a private tutor in the mae 
thematics during the vacation. But reiaxation, entire relaxation 
from study, now constituted his only hope.» He came to London 
for that purpese; but so great was the variety of stimulating ob- 
jects in that metropolis, he returned to the university with a con- 
stitution more impaired by his journey. He was at last overcome 
by his exertions, and it was the opinion of his medical attendants 
that his mind was worn out; that if he had recovered his health his 
intellect would have been impaired. Atlength, on the 19th day of 
October, 1806, he resigned his soul into the hands ef his Ma- 
Ker, in the 21st year of his age. 

Thus fell this promising youth. Mr. Southey declares, that 
when his papers were confided to his custody, he was astonished 
at the industry of the boy. He found papers on law, electricity, 
chemistry, upon the Latin and Greek languages from their ru- 
diments to their higher branches, history, chronology, divinity, the 
fathers, &c. His sonnets were likewise numerous. He had be- 
gun three tragedies, one by the name of Boadicea, another, Inez 
de Castro, and a third on a fictitious subject. 

His private character may be easily comprehended from the 
following sketch, rude and imperfect as it is. One peculiarity 
is, notwithstanding, worthy of notice. While he wrote to his 
mother and to his brother the most flattering accounts of his 
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health, to one friend only would he reveal his real state—so 


fearful was he of alarming maternal tenderness. This was the 











only deception he was ever guilty of towards that excellent parent. 
Jo the younger members of the family his letters breathe pa- 
rental admonition and fraternal tenderness. 

His temper was irritable by nature; but his own good sense, 
his piety and his philosophy combined, enabled him effectually 
to subdue this unhappy propensity, and no one after that conquest 
could be more tender and conciliatory towards the faults of 
others, or more inveterate and severely irreconcilable on his own? 

Whatever causes and anxicties oppressed his life, he was se- 
dulously careful not to impart. While his face wasall serenity, 
his mind was often sunk amid the glooms of dejection; yet in 
these moments while to every eye but to that of Omniscience his 
heart appeared at ease, he would enter into all the sorrows of 4 
friend, participate in his troubles, and resign his own cares to give 
room to another train of melancholy thoughts. 

He was avaricious but of one thing, and that was a noble pas- 
sion—he was avaricious of time. Incompany, or out of it, in his 
study, or in the field—amidst the retirement of the village, or 
the crowds of the metropolis, or on the bed of sickness and pain, 
he allowed to his intellect no respite. But while he was thus 
the miser of time, he was, we have seen, profuse and prodigal of 
health. If we may form an opinion from his poems, he judged 
an early death inevitable. This, if it did not stimulate, certainly 
did not relax one fibre of his efforts. 

Cold prudence may pronounce this an error, and so undoubt- 
edly it was—but it was a generous one. Great minds are as 
discernible in their faults as in their virtues. They both point 
to something heroic, adventurous and aspiring. Their ambition, 
far from desponding, swells and expands with the vastness of the 
object until they are literally made new creatures. 

Nothing can be conceived more delightful than such a mind 
contemplating its own state. A man who had been in the habit 
of making such generous sacrifices, might cast his eye down 
through a long interposing train of events to the period of his in- 
fancy, and discern the point of time when the merest trifle af- 
fected his repose. He might then, by a shorter glance of memo- 
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ry, reach the period when labour was regarded as irksome to 
obtain any object however splendid and dazzling: when any fa- 
tigue of the soul or the body, would cause such puny industry to 
relax. After he had thus amused himself, with what satisfaction 





and self-complacency would he dwell on that period, when a gene- 
rous ambition flowed like liquid fire through his veins, and seem- 
ed to feed the lamp of his existence; when every effort was re- 
laxation in comparison with the object panted after—and every 
moment of life was grudged that was not occupied in a struggle 
for its attainment. 

This is, indeed, as far as can be, a regeneration of nature; a man 
is born with new habits and desires, and can scarcely be called, 
without doing violence to phraseology, the same individual he 
was. In comparison to this what are lengths of years, and the 
dull revolutions ofthe seasons? Nothing—worse than nothing. 
Here the character of White shines with uncommon effulgence; 
but here its radiance does not end. When such sacrifices are 
made, we may well imagine how dear that object must have 
been. Can we believe that this boy would be capable of re- 
nouncing even this object for ancth:’ Incredible as this may ap- 
pear such was neveriheiess the,.-¢. The moment the divine 
light penetrated his soul, litcrary fame, the former idol of his 
heart, sunk in the conflict with devotion; and eternity monopoli- 
zed all his hopes. Fame had before banished the apprehensions of 
the grave: and this was in its turn subdued by the great master 
passion that captivated his whole heart, and absorbed all its anxi- 
cties. So much are twenty-one years of an existence rightly ap- 
propriated capable of accomplishing. 

We question whether these beautiful relics of this illustri- 
ous youth, are faithful evidences of the extent of his inteJlect. 
His mind was variously occupied-—it was turning in a constant 
revolution from study to study; and he rarely, if ever, bestowed 
for a long time his undivided atteniton on one. These various 
studies were further inhospitable and uacongenial; they refused 
the right hand of fellowship to each other, and he allowed to his 
favourite one those moments of relaxation only which he 
snatched from severer pursuits. Ofthese relics, written under 
circumstances so adverse and inauspicious, we are informed 
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by his biographer that nearly the whole of them were composed 
before the author was nineteen years ofage. Considering then; 
that a mind which had not, according to the course of nature, 
attained its full maturity and strength, amidst the perplexing 
varieties of studies inhospitable to the flights of the Muse, thus 
divided and worn down by application so intense, and debilitated 


by sickness, exhausted from want of repose so impcriously 








claimed, and so rigorously denied; considering all this, does it 
not furnish a basis for conjecture, that if poetry was made his 
master study, we might have anticipated still more vigorous sal- 
lies of his genius? 

With regard to the biography by Mr. Southey, it has the 
common fault of other compositions of this class; it does not en- 
ter deeply enough the life and manners of the boy. What we 
want is not the panegyric of the writer, nor his bare unauthen- 
ticated narrative of character: fact is required to illustrate and 
invigorate assertions. 

Whatever a man’s predominant character is, it is betrayed 
by his actions, it is interwoven in all his manners; and by com- 
bining the evidence afforded by these, our own hearts pronounce 
the eulogy. 

Plain and perspicuous narrative takes us by surprise; it brings 
us into the company of the stranger, and, without informing us 
what we are to anticipate, leaves us to form our own conclusions 
by the evidence afforded by his actions. 

When the fame of his character is emblazoned at the outset, 
the stranger enters like a saint, with his head surrounded with 
such 2 blaze of biographic glory. 

We do not, however, make this remark as applicable to the 
present biography, which affords no evidence of exaggeration 
whatever: indeed the poet’s own letters bear out these panegyrics 
to their utmost extent, and if more had been said, more would 
save been justified by such evidence. 

Our objection is, that the eulogy is occasionally indiscrimi- 
nate; and that fact is sometimes neglected for panegyric, while a 
minuter investigation of incidents would have given a. more vivid 
and equally pleasing impression of the author’s character. Yet 
we scarcely know how to censure these venial errors, into which 
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the affection of the biographer has betrayed him, since we our- 
selves, indifferent and distant strangers, have dwelt so long and so 
fondly on these memorials of genius. We shall therefore con- 
. clude our present strictures, by quoting two specimens of tribu- 
tary eulogy to the manes of White. They both forma part of 
the present volumes: the first is from the pen of lord Byron, 
and has been already quoted in our review of that poem;—the 
second is from the more prosaic genius of Capel Lofft. 


“ Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young Muse just wav’d her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came; and all thy promise fair 

Has sought the grave to find a refuge there. 

Ah! what a noble heart was here undone, 

When Science self destroy’d her fav’rite son! 

Yes, she too much indulg’d the fond pursuit; 

She sow’d the seeds, but Death has reap’d the fruit. 
*I'was thine own genius gaye the fatal blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 

No more ’midstrolling clouds to soar again; 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart: 
Keen were his pangs; but keener far to feel, 

He nurs’d the pinion that impeil’d the steel; 

While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest, 
Drank the last life drop of his bleeding breast.” 


“* Master so early of the various lyre, 

Energic, pure, sublime! thus art thou gone? 

In its bright dawn of fame, that spirit flown, 

Which breath’d such sweetness, tenderness and fire! 
Wert thou but shown to win us to admire, 

And veil in death thy splendour? But unknown 
Their destination who least time have shewn, 

And brightest beam’d.—When these th’ eternal Sire— 
Righteous and wise, and good are all his ways— 
Eclipses as their sun begins to rise; 

Can mortal judge for their diminish’d days, 

What blest equivalent in changeless skies, 

What sacred glory waits them? His the praise: 
Gracious.swhate’er he gives, whate’er denies,” 
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DESCRIPTION OF A WATER-SPOUT. 
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_ FoR THE PORT FOLIO. 
= OF A WATER SPOUT. 


Mr. Epitor, | 

THe accompanying view represents a water spout, which, 
with ten others, was seen on the 24th July, 1806, between the 
hours of one and two P. M. at Smithville, the. summer residence 
of his exceliency Benjamin Smith, governor of North Carolina. 

The appearance of these spouts was preceded by a dead, 
gloomy calm, during which, not a bird was to be seen. The 
sky was overcast with the blackest clouds. At one o’clock, ele- 
ven water spouts appeared, moving from south to north. The 
one I have sketched is represented at the entrance of Cape 
Fear river, opposite to Fort Johnson and Smithville; and between 
Baldhead and Oak Islands; on the former of which stands Cape 
Fear light-house. 

The haste with which this sketch was made must plead an 
excuse for its slovenly execution; should you think it worthy 
of contributing to the embellishment of your elegant miscella- 
ny, you will probably receive more from one of your 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SOME REMARKS ON MR. WEST’S PICTURE. 


* Ann the principle of the pyramid is so well préserved— 
“and then there is all the colouring of Titian—the grace of Ra- 
* phael—the purity of Domenechino—the Corregiescity of Cor- 
“regio—the learning of Poussin—the airs of Guidothe taste 
“of the Carrachis—the grand contour of Angelo—and he is a 
“colourist so worthy of the Lombard school 


“al dégno colorir di Lombardia,” 


“and his draperies are so flowing and “ moelleux”—and in his 
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“handling, he is like Tintoret, the very thunderbolt of the pen- 
“eil, “il fulmine di pennello”—and he unites so completely 


“ 4] vero natural di Tiziano 
“ Del Correggio lo stil puro e sovrano 
“ E di un Rafel, la giusta simetria!” 


‘Grant me patience just heaven!” I exclaimed in the words 
of Sterne, on perusing the pompous and pedantic panegyric on 
Mr. West’s picture, in Poulson’s paper of September 9, 1811. 
‘Grant me patience just heaven—of all the cants that are cant- 
ed in this canting world—though the cant of hypocrisy may be 
the worst, the cant of criticism is the most tormenting.” 

We have now obtained in a late number of The Port Folio, 
an etching of the outline of Mr. West’s famous painting of 
Christ healing the sick; the original occupying one hundred 
and seventy-seven square feet of canvass. Although this etching 
ean give very faint ideas of the effect of the picture—and al- 
though the English outline from which The Port Folio copy is 
taken, excites no commendation even as an etching, yet some- 
thing is in our possession relating to this much-praised picture, 
upon which we may hazard a few observations. 

Let us just call to mind, what ideas an etching of outline caz 
afford us, and what parts of the picture it can throw mo light upon. 

The outline can give us a tolerable correct notion, 

Ist. Of the composition of the picture: that is, of the man- 
ner in which the artist has chosen to tell his story: the person- 
ages he has introduced, the way in which they are introduced: 
their use in contributing to elucidate and give force to the lead- 
ing idea intended to be expressed by the artist. It will enable 
us to judge how far his invention is to be commended or blamed 
in his mode of telling the story to the mind’s eye—whether the 
objects introduced contribute cach in its proportion to the gene- 
ral plan-—whether those which contribute the most to this pur- 
pose, or might be made so to do, are the figures most promi- 
nent on the canvass—whether there are too many or too few for 


the purpose—and generally, whether the transaction intended 
to be represented, is strongly and impressively told by means 
of the objects introduced, each of which ought to have its ap- 
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propriate design and bearing. Even a back ground in a well 
composed picture, ought to have its meaning. 

2dly. An outline will give much of the expression by which 
permanent character, or temporary feeling, is marked, whether 
in the features, or the attitude of the figure. Doubtless this 
would be observed much more perfectly in the finished painting; 
still, much may be seen evenin a sketch. 

sdly. An outline will enable us to form atolerable idea of the 
DESIGN displayed in the picture so far as the drawing of con- 
tour is concerned. We can judge whether the drawing is grace- 
ful, easy, majestic, anatomically accurate, well adapted to the 
purpose—so of the drapery, we can see from the outline, whether 
it is in the easy, flowing style of a great master, or frittered away 
into numerous and unmeaning folds. 

4thly. The outline will enable us to judge whether the un1TIEs 
of TrME and pLAceE are preserved. Whether the painter has 
confined himself as he ought, to one point of time, to one trans- 
action, to one place of transaction. A limitation, which too many 
of the followers of the graphic art, have thought themselves at 
liberty to reject. Instances of which are common even in me- 
dern days, as in the monstrous collection of absurdities painted 
by Mr. Barry for the society of arts in the Adelphi. 

5thly. The outline will enable us to judge whether the painter 
has consulted UNITY OF CHARACTER, or whether he has absurdly 
intermixed things sacred and things profane—things real and 
things allegorical—things ancient and things modern—of which 
Mr. Barry, sir Joshua Reynolds, and Fuseli (to say nothing of 
inferior artists) have shewn us such lamentable, and indeed such 
laughable examples. Such as Barry’s Hell and Elysium in the 
same picture; sir Joshua’s Mrs. Siddons, his devil on the pil- 
low of cardinal Beaufort, and Fuseli’s night mare. I do not re- 
collect any thing of this kind in David’s paintings, but I remem- 
ber perfectly well to have read and to have seen with much 
pleasant effect on my risible muscles, his order of processign 
for the Fete of Chateauvieu, when the city of Paris arrned a la 
Minerve mounted on her triumphal car, met the city of Brest (also 
cap-d-pie) mounted on a similar vehicle, and ardently embraced 
her in token of fervent and indissoluble (not fraternization, for 
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they were two women hired forthe purpose, but) revolutionary 
amity. 

6thly. An outline will enable us to judge whether the cos- 
TUME is preseryed—whcether the story is told by persons and 
objects preserving the dress, character, and manner of the 
times; circumstances, which artists have too often thought be- 
neath their notice. Mr. West has never indeed equalled the ab- 
surdity of the Dutch painter in a picture of Abraham offering 
up Isaac; but he certainly was too generous and attentive when 
he adorned king Alexander with the order of the Garter. 

7thly. It may give us some idea of the Grourina of the pice 
ture: whether the artist has so disposed his figures, that each per- 
son in each group shall contribute to the design of the group 
itself, and each group to the general plan, and all appear one 
harmonious assemblage enforcing one great idea; and not sepa- 


rate masses of objects, and distinct stories, 
Such are points in the picture which the outline may inform 


us of. Let us next see wherein it leaves us in the dark. 

It can give us no idea of the magic effect of coLouRING 
~—of the Harmony of colouring, by which tints are so appro- 
priated, and yet so blended, as to give the same sensation to the 
eye, as fine music performed by a full band does to the ear, 
We can know nothing from an outline, of that richness and trans- 
parency of colouring, for which the Venetian school is so fa- 
mous. Nor can it give any idea of the Aandling of the pencil, 
by which the effect is produced according to the peculiar stile 
of the master: whether the colours are laid on with the rough- 
ness and force of the landscapes of Berghern, or touched and 
retouched with the indefatigable patience of Denner, or Gerard 
Dow. It can give us no idea of that charming part of the art, 
the chiaroscuro, that breadth and massing of light and shade, 
so little known to the ancients, and by means of which such 
wonders have been produced in Rembrandt’s school. Finally, 
it can throw no light on the physiognomical character so far as 
it is raised and heightened by the colouring of the features. 

I have thus endeavoured to ascertain how far we may venture 
to give an opinion of a picture from having seen the copy of the 
outline only. But before I proceed to give any opinion on the 
picture itself, thus founded on less, perhaps, than half informa- 
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tion, let me bestow a few words on the preliminary question, 
how far am I, and others of my description, entitled to give any 
opinion at all? 

A facetious friend of 1aine, an amateur of the art, used to 
divide mankind into three classes, the cognoscenti, the cogno- 
scentini, and the ignoranti. Like many other of your readers, I 
have no pretensions to the first character; but as a painter is 
supposed to address not artists merely, but the public, his work 
ought to be considered as open to such criticisms as men of 
tolerable good sense and information, might reasonably make 
upon it. A spectator, not an artist himself, or much cenversant 
with the pictures of great masters, is hardly competent to judge 
how far the artist is to be praised or blamed for the management 
of his colouring; whether the tints are so placed, and in such 
proportions, as to exhibit that mellowness of effect which the 
painters. call harmony. Nor can such aman pretend to decide on 
the handling of a picture, whether the artist in this respect is 
original or a mannerist—whether the colouring is hard and la- 
boured, or easy and fowing—whether the adventurous dashes of 
the pencil are so managed as to give force and effect to the ob- 
ject. Still less can he venture to descant upon the cold and 
warm tints—the demi tints—the demi-jour—the lo strefiito— 
the silver tone, or eny other of the unmeaning and unintelligible 
metaphors which would-be conncisseurs, who know as little of 
language as of painting, have forced into their service.* Nor can 
he hazard any comparison of the picture before him, with the 
paintings of the Venetian or the Lombard school, with Tiziano, 
er Tintoret, or Veronese, like “one of the ablest pens of the 
country,” as this panegyrist is modestly called. If this gentle- 
man has had the advantage over his neighbours of having vi- 
sited Paris, and picked up a few phrases of Italian connoisseur- 
ship to astound the .:mateurs of his native country, it would 
have been well had he “ borne his faculties more meekly,” and 
taken the advice of honest Dogberry in the play, give God thanks, 
and make no boast of it. 


* The cold and warm tints, is an expression not overstrained: even the 
demi-jour may be pardoned, but the strepito and the silver tone is absolute 
jargon. 
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Neither, perhaps, ought a man, who ijike myself, has preten- 
sions to little more than plain sense, and common observation, to 
decide whether the pyramidical distribution of the various 
groups, so as to give the idea of one harmonious mass of figures, 
has been judiciously preserved—or to criticise the aerial per- 
spectives—nor can he venture, without hazard of going out 
of his depth, to judge of the contour, the foreshortening, or 
the drawing in general; a department of art in which the 
ancients still hold a decided superiority. Yet he may look at 
the sprawling gods and goddesses on the walls and ceilings of 
Sir Peter Paul Rubens, and his unintelligible allegories, with- 
out any thing like speechless admiration; and he may be permit- 
ted to laugh outright at the distortions of Fuseli, however cor- 
rect the anatomical outline. 

Having thus noted some of the points upon which a prudent 
man, whe has no pretensions to the knowledge of an artist, and 
who has not had an opportunity of studying and comparing many 
pictures of acknowledged exceilence, should speak with diff- 
dence; let us sce whether there are not some parts of a picture, 
upon which even such a man may be allowed to express a decir 
ded opinion. 

Ist. As to the composirion*, he is as competent ajudge as a 
professed artist, whether the story is single and simple, vr com- 


plicated and confused. He can judge too, whether the mode of 


telling the story does credit to the invention of the artist, by 
means of the objects introduced for the purpose. The poetry 
of the composition, 1s not exclusively within the province of the 
artist. 

2dly. He may venture his opinion for the same reason, as to 


the EXPRESSION of the countenance, the attitude, and the man- 


ner of the figures. This also is out of the exclusive pale of an 


artist’s jurisdiction: this is the language of nature, who has ena- 
bled not every human being only, but every animal also, to ac- 
quire something of the permanent as well as the transient phy- 
slognomy—the physiognomy of character as well as the phy- 


slognomy of the passions. 

* Sometimes invention is regarded as different from composition; but I re- 
gard the word as perfectly intelligible, and comprehending, first, the compo- 
sition of the picture as a poet; second, as an artist. 
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3dly. He may speak, without presumption, of the preserva- 
tion or the breach of the unities of time and place. He may 
safely venture to say, that if Vulcan is forging the arms of Hne- 
as, in one part of the picture, and Aneas is admiring them, when 
finished, in another part of the same: picture, the painter would 
have done Letter, if he had possessed a larger portion of common 
sense. So when Barry dedicates half a canvass to Elysium, where 
we are surprised to find Louis XIV., and some other worthies 
of his description, and the other haif to Hel, where he unmerci- 
fully places the Pope in his robes and tiara, swimming about in 
burning brimstone, we do not hazard much, in exclaiming with 
Horace, guicguid ostendas mihi sic, incredulus odi. 

4thly. Such a spectator may decide, whether the artist has 
preserved unity of character in his composition—whether, if it be 
an allegory, all the personages are allegorical, with distinct, in- 
telligible, and appropriate emblems;—or, if it be a reality intend- 
ed to be represented, whether the personages are all real—if it 
be an ancient story, whether the objects are ancient—if modern, 
whether they are modern—if sacred history, whether the repre- 
sentation is profaned by profane history. 

Thus, when an aliegory requires, like Barry’s pictures, a 
book of explanation; or, if like Ceracci’s group to his statue of Li- 
berty, formerly in Philadelphia, it is unintelligible till he explains 
it; or, like the allegories of Reubens, unintelligible and unex- 
plainable; we may say here is lack of judgment. 

So when Reubens introduces Mercury and a cardinal at the 
council chamber of the queen-mother, we may safely say, they 
had better not have been sent for. 

When Raphael makes the river Jordan support his own wa- 
ters in his hand, (as some decapitated saint carried his head un- 
der his arm for a mile or two,) in order that the Israelites may 
pass, we may well say, that this fact was an unpardonable omis- 
sion in the sacred historian. Instances of this kind might be cited 
without number. 

sthly. A man of common sense may venture to judge of 
cOSTUME. He may laugh at Abraham about to blow out the 
brains of Isaac with a pistol; at Tintoret arming the Israelites, 
with fusils; or the Bencdictines of Veronese at the marriage of 
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Cana. Such remarks as these, Dr. Darwin, in allusion to a for- 
mer essay of mine on the subject, was pleased to call “ the cold 
criticism of the present day;”’ but I am satisfied, if it be the cri- 
ticism of common sense. These remarks might be extended, 
but they are enough to express the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed, and to show that a man of good education, and careful ob- 
servation, may, without presumption, and without pretending to 








econnoisseurship, express an opinion, and retain it, on a work of 
art. I hope, therefore, the apology will be admitted, if 1 venture 
a few remarks, even upon the very imperfect sketch of West’s 
sreat picture. 

Ist. I object to the air, attitude, and manner of our Saviour, 
in this sketch. The picture is intended to be the picturé of 
Christ healing the sick. He is not in any act of healing the sick: 
he stands quietly, in the attitude of a posture-master, as if dis- 
playing his own person to the utmost advantage. His attention 
does not appear drawn toward any object in particular: there is 
nothing expressed by his air and manner in the least indicating 
the purpose of his presence. , 

2dly. I fancy we cannot rely on the truth of this sketch; if 
we can, then the character, evidently expressed, of face, attitude, 
and manner, is that of mawkish placidity, approaching to abso- 
lute silliness. 

Sdly. I object to this, as to other delineations of our Saviour, 
he is made too old. Jesus Christ was thirty-three years of age, 
only, when he was crucified. He should be depicted with the 
kind, but energetic countenance of a young man. Like all the 
other faces of Christ, of which this is a copy, there is not a trace 
of the ro @esov, of the mens divinior, atgue os magna sonaturum; 
and yet this eminently belonged to the character, equally with 
the attributes of compassion and benevolence. 

4thly. I object that there is no authority to support the rays 
of glory round his head, at any point of time but the transfigu- 
ration. I well know, that many painters have indulged them- 
selves in this supposed mark of veneration; but it is intermin- 
sling a supposed fact with a real one, and the Scriptures do not 
support it as a general concomitant of Christ’s person. 
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5thly. I object to what Mr. West’s friend tells us is the 
dress of our Saviour, in this picture—red and blue. This may 
be the costume of the Venetian and the Lombard school, but it 
is just as appropriate as if we were to dress an English bishop 
in green and gold. All the scriptural accounts of Christ repre- 
sent him as plain, unaffected, unpretending, unassuming. The 
dress which Mr. West has given to him is the most costly those 
times could afford. Itis not appropriate to Jesus, the son of the 
carpenter—to Jesus, whose occupation it was to turn the minds 
of the people from the allurements of the present world, to the 
pursuits which might fit them for a world to come. The first 
and most marked characteristic of grandeur of mind, is simpli- 
city—simplicity of look, of language, of dress, of manner. By 
simplicity, of course, not meaning silliness, but a perfect free- 
dom from any thing like ornament or ostentation, and a delibe- 
rate and habitual reliance on natural character alone. So ought 
Christ to be depicted in every particular. 

6thly. I object to the introduction, among the sick, of an-ob- 
ject or two, that present idezs unnecessarily disgusting. Sickness 
may be expressed with excellent effect, as Mr. West has expres- 
sed it, without appearing in its most odious forms. The face of 
the paralytic woman, is not compensated by the beautiful counte- 
nance behind her. 

7thly. There ought to have been no old or elderly persons 

introduced among the sick. It is hardly charity to recover those 
whom the regular course of nature has led to the brink of the 
grave; nor do they interest the feelings of the spectator. The 
cases should have consisted of the bodily distress of youth 
and beauty: the mourners should have been chosen from the 
aged. 

8thly. There are too few garments distributed among the 
sick and some of their attendants. Whether the costume of the 
age i: preserved in the dress, can hardly be seen accurately 
from this meagre outline, and therefore we cannot decide. 

These are not faults of great magnitude, but they seem to me 
to be aberrations from strict propriety. That the picture is a very 
fine one upon the whole, we may well conjecture, even from 


this sketch; and reasonably too, from the profuse admiration paid 
VOL. VII. D 
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toitin England. It may well bear, therefore, the criticisms and 
the hyper-criticisms of any part of the public to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE STRANGER IN NEWYORK. 


LETTER IV. 


Newyork, October 5, 1811. 


Dear Sir, 
In delingating the characters of Mr. Harison and Hoffman, 


I have attempted to trace the intellectual qualities, peculiar to 
each, to distinguish the prevailing traits of their eloquence, and 
to mark its effects upon the public mind. In Mr. Harison we 
perceive the fruits of a powerful memory and sound judgment, 
operating on the materials, furnished by intense application—In 
Mr. Hoffman, the spontaneous effusions of a quick and sagacious 
mind, comparatively deficient in powers of investigation. In the 
former we perceive the man of taste, the scholar and the finished 
gentleman; in the latter the subtle pleader, the man of business, 
and the idol of the people. The one declined into the “ sear and 
yellow leaf,” has retired from the contentious field of politics; 
whilst the other in the bloom of years and of genius, may ration- 
ally look forward to political advancement. Should a change 
of politics restore the federal party to their former power, it is 
universally expected, that Mr. Hoffman will hold a preeminent 
rank, in the administration of the state or general government. 
The portrait, my dear H., which I shall next present you, is 
distinguished for its boldness and originality. Thomas Addis 
Emmett, is the brother of that Emmett who, in attempting the 
emancipation of his country, fell a victim to his heroic temerity: 
whose lofty spirit and “high tempered honour,” sustained him 
with such a gallant bearing, amid the storms of adversity: who 
even on the precincts of the grave was firm, collected and 
dauntless: who met death with calmness, yet sensibility,—with 
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the fearlessness of a brave man, and the intrepidity of conscious 
innocence. Excuse, my friend, this fervour of expression; this 
momentary swell of enthusiasm, excited by “the remembrance 
of worth, of valour, and of genius”—of scenes which touch and 
kindle the heart, by the sad and tender associations they awaken. 

Thomas Addis Emmett is not less distinguished than his 
brother, for energy of spirit and elevation of genius. America, 
which he has chosen for his domecil, has proved as kind to his 
fortunes, as propitious to his fame. Public opinion has exalted 
Mr. Emmett to the first standing in his profession, nor has pub- 
lic opinion exalted him above his merits. His powers are of 
the highest order, always rigorous, and always at command. 
Like our countryman Erskine nature destined him to adorn and 
dignify the bar. Like him he commenced his juridical career, 
at an advanced period of life. Mr. Emmett from the practice of 
physic, and Mr. Erskine from the profession of arms, became 
students at law.—In the expression of energetic feelings, and 
the rich glow of an ardent and creative fancy, it is difficult to say 
which of these eminent lawyers possesses the superiority; though 
in the attractive graces of manner, and the polished beauties of. 
style, the advantage, undoubtedly, lies-on the side of the English 
advocate. 

In the pleadings of Mr. Emmett, the marks of a fine genius 
are every where discernible. To ardour and impetuosity of feel- 
ing, he unites quickness of intuition and sagacity of reasoning. 
The velocity of his perceptions, whilst it enables his mind to 
reach, ata single glance, the remotest consequences, is apt, at 
times, to hurry it with too swift an impulse, to examine cor- 
rectly the intermediate objects which it has passed. With a 
slight degree of rcflection, however, it is capable of perceiving 
the minor, as well as the more important points of a cause; and- 
of tracing the steps by which it arrived at the end of its conclu- 
sions. A mind thus happily formed, possesses an inherent vigour, 
which, without any extraordinary powers of abstraction, is suffi- 
cient to unfold and elucidate the most obscure and complicated 
points of law. 

But Mr. Emmett’s understanding, however vigorous and 
acute, is surpassed by his luxuriant fancy, which is vigorous in 
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its excursions, and felicitous in its combinations: which sheds 
over his subject light, beauty and animation: which arrays every 
thing it touches in the hues of impassioned eloquence, kindling 
every emotion and guiding every sensation of the soul. 

His language, full, sonorous and energetic, abounds in am- 
plification, and teems with imagery; borrowing from the varied 
stores of science and classical literature, the richest ornaments 
and happiest illustrations. A philosopher and a scholar, his re- 
ferences, both to ancient and modern learning, are always apt and 
elegant. Few lawyers possess, in an equal degree, (when a bad 
cause is to be managed,) the power of imposing upon the judg- 
ment, without enlightening the understanding. When solid ar- 
guments are wanting, confidence and sophistry are substituted 
in their place: the rapidity and vehemence of his elocution, leaves 
the mind no opportunity to examine and detect his fallacies, or 
unravel the web which his ingenuity has spun. 

Mr. Emmett, in a cause of sufficient magnitude to require the 
full exertion of his powers, and of a nature to call forth his ener- 
zetic feelings, by his luminous and comprehensive reasoning, 
and the ardour and impressive earnestness of his manner, engages 
the most silent and respectful attention, informs and convinces 
the understanding, and excites at will the sensibilities of his au- 
dience. In attacking the vices of the profligate, or in vindica- 
ting the aspersed reputation ef the innocent, I have seldom wit- 
nessed more astonishing bursts of eloquence. His thoughts 
flash with the celerity of lightning, and fall with the impetuosity 
of the thunderbolt. He animates, exaggerates, amplifies, impels 
and directs the movements of passion, by seizing every topic 
which can enthral the fancy, or thrill and electrify the heart. 

The strong impressions which I have received from the 
speeches of this eloquent lawyer, may have rendered me incapa- 
ble of forming an accurate estimate of his talents; yet these very 
impressions convince me, that I have not mistaken the force, nor 
overrated the powers of his genius. 

The subject of the following remarks, is preeminent, not only 
for depth and acuteness of understanding, but the extent and va- 
riety of his attainments. He is not merely a lawyer, but a man 
of genius and science. Cadwallader D. Colden, amiable in the 
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private, and dignified in the public walks of life, commands uni- 
versal respect and esteem. Descended from that great and 
sood man Dr. Colden, whose memory in America is cherished 
by every lover of science, he inherits a large portion of the vir- 
tues and talents of his illustrious ancestor. With a mind inves- 
tigating and discriminative, a memory tenacious and ready, and 
a judgment discerning and accurate, his powers are eminently 
adapted to the consideration of causes, involving complicated 
details and abstruse principles. His scientific knowledge is 











peculiarly serviceable to him in questions, where not only legal 
principles are to be discussed, but the terms of art, and the na- 
ture and powers of machinery are to be understood and illustra- 
ted. Ina long chain of reasoning Mr. Colden displays with great 
advantage, the force and extent of his abilities. His mind’s eye 
appears endued with a power of expansion and contraction, which 
enables it not only to take the most comprehensive views, but 
eminently fits it for minute research and microscopic observa- 
tions. His powers of sarcasm, which are unusually great, are 
seldom exercised, but in lashing the presumption of ignorance, 
or in checking the career of folly. With a zeal and activity pe- 
culiar to himself, Mr. Colden devotes the whole force of his un- 
derstanding to the interests of his clients: he deems no time mis- 
pent, and no investigation superfluous, which may in the slighest 
degree contribute to their benefit. His too strict attention to 
business, however, united to the severity of his mental labours, 
have, it is feared, proved of irreparable injury to his constitution. 
The decay of his health, chilling the ardour and checking the full 
exertion of his powers, awakens andarrests our sens.bility. The 
solemn touches which it adds to his character, whilst they avert 
the mind from a scrutiny of the few and venial faults which min- 
ele with his virtues, and which are almost inseparable from hu- 
manity, incline it to a partial consideration of his extensive ac- 
quirements, intellectual dignity, and moral elevation. 

Mr, David B. Ogden, whom I shall next introduce to your 
notice, is remarkable for an herculean form, the bold and striking 
outlines of his countenance, and the powerful expression of his 
eye. Possessing less sensibility than Mr. Emmett, he is superior 
to him in concentration of thought and conciseness of language. 
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His mind possesses a power of ratiocination, which enables it, 
with ease, to unravel what is complex and irradiate what is ob- 
scure. He uniformly conceives and expresses his subject with 
corresponding vigour and perspicacity. He seldom or ever at- 


tempts to convince the understanding through the medium of 


the passions. His arguments arise naturally from the subject: his 
arrangement Is lucid, and his deductions for the most part logical 
and conclusive. His eloquence is plain, manly, and energetic; 
seldom, however, vehement or overbearing. His language is 
clear and nervous without aspiring to elegance. Mr. Ogden, con- 
fessedly inferior to several ofthe profession in amplitude of legal 
knowledge and brilliancy of fancy, is surpassed by none, in dis- 


tinctness of conception, in method, precision, and the powers of 


elucidation. 
The following likeness, my dear H., which is to conclude my 


sketches of the Newyork bar, must necessarily be faint in compa- 
rison with the original. The character of John Wells, who is the 
youngest lawyer of eminence in the city, is Universally admired 
for its bold outlines—its powerful and expressive features. Toa 
countenance illumined by the rays of superior intelligence, and 
an eye of great fire and penetration, he adds a peculiarity of man- 
ner which distinguishes him from every other member of the bar, 
and instantly attracts the notice of a foreigner. There is about 
hima Roman dignity and severity of manner, which inspires 
general respect, repels intrusion, and overawes impertinence. 
A severity, however, which indicates neither moroseness nor in- 
sensibility; which, in the hours of convivial mirth, or at the fire 
side of social elegance, relaxes into mildness and urbanity. 

To an understanding naturally vigorous, Mr. Wells unites a 


heart guided in all its actions, by the strictest notions of integri- 
ty and honour. His sense of propriety is too nice to suffer him 
to become an indiscriminate advocate, and his mind too elevated 
to descend to the mean equivocations and paltry finesses so com- 
mon to his profession. 

Mr. Wells is less celebrated for the powers of his imagina- 
tion than the comprehensive energy of his mind—less preemi- 
nent for readiness of apprehension, than depth of thinking, pow- 


ers ofabstraction, accuracy of judgment, and closeness of reason- 
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ing. His mind less acute in its perceptions than either Mr. 
Hoffman’s or Emmett’s, is capable of the most intense labour, and 
formed for that deep research, which never faulters in its course, 
till it has made itself complete master of every point in contro- 
versy. His ordinary speeches evince strength and clearness of in- 
tellect: his more elaborate and finished, great compass of thought, 
conciseness of reasoning, and perspicuity of diction. He joins 
copiousness to precision, and energy of expression to felicity of 
illustration. 

So lucid is Mr. Wells in his arguments, that the mind, whilst 
it is enabled to take a commanding view of the whole subject, 
and of tracing the connection and dependance of its parts, Is in- 
clined to yield a ready assent to the force and justness of his con- 
clusions. His manners at the bar, are easy and dignified, though 
at times overbearing. His voice is full, harmonious and distinct; 
his delivery flowing, energetic, and accompanied with appropri- 
ate and forcible gesticulation. His elocution, manly and vigor- 
ous, is no less powerful and impressive in its effects, than his 
reasoning is nervous and cogent: though he seldom rises into a 
bold and figurative strain of eloquence, he never sinks into mean- 
ness or puerility of expression. The vigorous conciseness of 


_his style seldom degenerates into obscurity, or its energy into 


harshness. 

The admirers and advocates of simple cloqtience, and its se- 
vere graces, are inclined to elevate Mr. Weils, young as he is, 
to the very head of his profession. This is, perhaps, placing him 
on too proud an eminence; yet it can scarcely admit of a doubt, 
but that in the full expansion of his powers, he will not only rise 
to an equality with his present competitors, but hold a conspi- 
cuous station among the illustrious few, who have added splen- 
dour and dignity to the profession. 


LETTER V. 


Newyork, Oct. 9. 
Dear Sir, 


It is generally admitted, that polite literature in this city, is 
far from keeping pace with the other branches of human know- 
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ledge. The mercantile pursuits of this enterprising people, are 
calculated to dampen the ardour, and check the enterprise of li- 
terary ambition. Yet, in despite of accumulated obstacles, a few 
have earnestly pressed forward in the career of letters, and esta- 
blished a high character for the vigour and brilliancy of their pow- 
ers. Among the most prominent of these stand the family of the 
I****os5, All its membersare characterised by strong and peculiar 
traitsof genius. They all possess great vivacity of feeling, luxuri- 
ance of fancy, and talentsfor satire. W.1****g, whostands at the 
head of American wits, is endued with a keen and intuitive per- 
ception, ataste the most delicate and refined, a humour rich and 
playful, and a mind stored with brilliant conceptions and \udi- 





crous combinations of images. Enclosed I send you his Salma- 
gundi and Knickerbocker, works which lash with sportive se- 


verity the reigning follies of the day, which abound in fine touch- 
es of humour, and sparkle with the brightest corruscasions of wit. 

The mental powers of this elegant satirist, were early ripen- 
ed into excellence. Premature exuberance of genius, so fre- 
quently portending sterility, was, in this instance, the forerunner 
ofarichand fruitful harvest. Mr. 1* ***e’s acquirements in polite 
literature are as extensive, as his imagination is bounding and 
excursive: his intellectual features bold, yet finely proportioned, 
like the Apollo of Belvidere, unite firmness to delicacy, and 
strength to elegance. : 

In his manners to strangers reserved, and occasionally labour- 
ing under slight embarrassment: he is easy, open, affable and 
communicative to the companions of his social hours. In collo- 
quial entertainments, his wit seldom, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, flashes on the brain or kindles the heart into merriment. 
Deficient in readiness of expression, his words follow at a distance 
the celerity of his conceptions. In his strictures on the fine arts, 
and his reflections on men anc manners, he displays a knowledge 
of polite learning and of human nature, extensive, critical, and 
just. 

The following observations, which Dr. Johnson applies to our 
countryman Addison, areextremely apposite tothe subject of the 
present remarks. “ It appears from his various pictures of life, 
that he had conversed with many distinct classes of men, and 
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: marked with great acuteness the effects of different modes of life. 
‘ He was a man in whose presence nothing reprehensible was out 
of danger, quick in discerning what was wrong or ridiculous, and 
i not unwilling to expose it. Though his pleasure was rather to 
{ detect follies, than crimes, more to excite merriment than de- 
, testation.” ‘To this picture I may add with truth, that Mr.I., 
r though less elevated in the scale of intellect than Addison, yet 
4 possesses a large portion of his acute sensibility, fine powers of 
4 imagination, delicate raillery, and exquisite humour. 
: Mr. I. is of the middle stature, slender and graceful. To a 
4 countenance of varied expression, winning and attractive, he adds 
F an eye of peculiar lustre; penetrating, romantic, and thoughtful. 
. The remaining sketches which I shall offer you, my dear H., 
f from my comparatively limited knowledge of the originals, must 
4 necessarily be rough and imperfect. Mr. B****t, to whom I 
a was introduced shortly after my arrival in this city, is a sweet 
J poet, and a man of genius. His taste is refined, discriminating, 
- and elegant. His conversation is enriched by information drawn 
J from the most finished productions of human wit, and the native 
© stores of his own mind, glows with fancy and sparkles with senti- 
id ment. To manners gracefui, open, and insinuating, he unites a dis- 
‘ position winning and benevolent. I have seldom met with a more 
d agreeable and entertaining companion. Indeed I knowno Ame- 
rican who has excited in my breast higher sentiments of esteem 
i or warmer feelings of friendship. 
“ Mr. I. P******o writes with ease, sprightliness, and force. His 
3 compositions display varied knowledge, and abound with vivid 
r and vigorous descriptions. With an imagination rapid and crea- 
s tive, that wantons in the agreeable and luxuriant fields of fiction, 
r he combines vigour of conception, solidity of judgment, and arich 
a P vein of caustic humour. 
Be | Mr. G****n C, V******k, though less eminent than Mr. 
rd | 1****o, in the walks of wit and humour, holds a respectable stand- 
‘ ing in the repubiic of letters. As the effusions of hisgenius, are 
ur chiefly anonymous, and confined to periodical publications, his in- 
a tellectual powers are but partially known and appreciated. For 
€; 4 a young man, his classical attainments and general knowledge 
id are extensive and profound. The productions which are gene- 
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rally attributed to his pen, bear the marks of a sagacious under- 
standing, and cultivated taste. His intellectual eye is clear, pene- 
trating, and eminently adapted to the detection of faults. With 
a génius rather discriminative than comprehensive, severe than 
graceful, his writings are chiefly characterised by soundness of 
thinking, and vigorous perspicuity of style. His critical strictures, 
(which form the basis of his reputation,) display acuteness of per- 
ception, accuracy of judgment, extent of knowledge, a ready come 
mand of language, galling severity of animadversion, and strong¢ 
powers of irony. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PARTICULARS OF THE DEATH OF CAPT. LEWIS. 


Tue following letter, from the author of American Ornithology, while on 
his late western expedition in search of new subjects for his elegant publi- 
cation, has excited much interest in the private circles to which it has hitherto 
been confined, and for which alone it was originally intended. The writer 
has yielded to our solicitations for its appearance here; and the reader of taste 
and feeling, will find both gratified, by the perusal of this simple, and, in some 
parts, affecting narrative. 


Natchez, Missisififi Ter., May 28th, 1811. 
Dear Sir, 

Axzovur three weeks ago I wrote you from Nashville, inclosing 
three sheets of drawings, which I hope you have received.* [ 
was at that time on the point of setting out for St. Louis; but be- 
ing detained a week by constant and heavy rains, and considers 
ing that it would add four hundred miles to my journey, and detain 
me at least a month; and the season being already far advanced and 
no subscribers to be expected there, I abandoned the idea, and 
prepared for a journey through the wilderness. I was advised 
by many not to attempt it alone; that the Indians were dangerous, 
the swamps and rivers almost impassable without assistance, and a 
thousand other hobgoblins were conjured up to dissuade me from 
going aione. But I weighed all these matters in my own mind; 
and attributing a great deal of this to vulgar fears and exagge> 


* These drawings, we are informed, never came to hand. 
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rated reports, I equipt myself for the attempt. I rode an excel- 
ient horse, on whom I could depend; I had a loaded pistol in 
each pocket, a loaded musket belted across my shoulder, a pound 
of gunpowder in my flask, and five pound of shot in my belt, 
I bought some biscuit and dried beef, and on Friday morning, 
May 4th, I left Nashville. About half a mile from town I ob- 
served a poor negro with ¢wo wooden legs building himself a 
cabin in the woods. Supposing that this journey might afford 
you and my friends some amusement I kept a particular ac- 
count of the various occurrences, and shall transcribe some of 





the most interesting, omitting every thing relative to my Orni- 
thological excursions and discoveries as more suitable for an- 
other occasion. Eleven miles from Nashville I came to the 
Great Harpath, a stream of about fifty yards, which was running 
with great violence. I could not discover the entrance of the 


ford, owing to the rains and inundations. There was no time to 


be lost, I plunged in, and almost immediately my horse was 
swimming. I set his head aslant the current, and being strong, 
he soon landed me on the other side. As the weather was 
warm, I rode in my wet clothes without any inconvenience. The 
country to day was a perpetual succession of steep hills and low 
botioms; I crossed ten or twelve large creeks, one of which swam 
my horse, where he was near being entangled among some bad 
drift wood. Now and then a solitary farm opened from the woods, 
where the negro children were running naked about the yards. 
I also passed along the north side of ahigh hill, where the whole 
timber had been prostrated by some terrible hurricane. I lodged 
this night ina miner’s, who told me he had been engaged in 
forming no less than thirteen companies for hunting mines, all 
of whom had left him. I advised him to follow his farm as the 
surest vein of ore he could work. Next day (Saturday) I first ob- 
served the cane growing, which increased until the whole woods 
were full of it. The road this day winded along the high ridges 
of mountains that divide the waters of the Cumberland from 
those of the Tennesce. I passed few houses to day; but met seve- 
ral parties of boatmen returning from Natchez and New-Orleans; 
who gave me such an account of the road, and the difficulties 
they had met with, as served to stiffen my resolution to be pre- 
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pared for every thing. These men were as dirty as Hottentots; 
their dress a shirt and trowsers of canvass, black, greasy, and 
sometimes in tatters; the skin burnt wherever exposed to the 
sun; each with a budget, wrapt up in an old blanket; their beards, 
eighteen days old, added to the singularity of their appearance, 





which was altogether savage. These people came from the va- 
rious tributary streams of the Ohio, hired at forty or fifty dollars 
a trip, to return back on their ownexpenses. Some had upwards 
of eight hundred miles to travel. When they come to a stream 
that is unfordable, they coast it for a fallen tree: if that cannot be 
had, they enter with their budgets on their heads, and when they 
lose bottom, drop it on their shoulders, and take to swimming. 
They have sometimes fourteen or fifteen of such streams to pass 
in a day, and morasses of several miles in length, that I have 
never seen equalled in any country. I lodged this night in one 
Dobbins’s, where ten or twelve of these men lay on the floor. As 
they scrambled up in the morning, they very generally complain- 
ed of being unwell, for which they gave an 6dd reason, lying with- 
in doors, it being the first of fifteen nights they had been so in- 
duiged. Next morning (Sunday) I rode six miles to a man’s of the 
name of Grinder, where our poor friend Lewis perished. Inthe 
same room where he expired, I took down from Mrs. Grinder the 
particulars of that melancholy event, which affected me extreme- 
ly. This house or cabin is seventy-two miles from Nashville, and is 
the last white man’s as you enter the Indian country. Governor 
Lewis, she said, came there about sun-set, alone, and inquired if 
he could stay for the night; and, alighting, brought his saddle into 
the house. He was dressed in aloose gown, white, striped with 
blue. On being asked if he came alone, he replied that there 
were two servants behind, who would soon be up. He called for 
some spirits, and drank a very little. Whenthe servants arrived, 
one of whom was a negro, he inquired for his powder, saying he 
was sure he had some powder in acanister. The servant gave 
no distinct reply, and Lewis, in the mean while, walked backwards 
and forwards before the door, talking to himself. Sometimes, 
she said, he would seem as if he were walking up to her; and 
would suddenly wheel round, and walk back as fast as he could. 
Supper being ready he sat down, but had not eat but a few mouth- 
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fuls when he started up, speaking to himself in a violent man- 
ner. At these times, she says, she observed his face to flush as 
if it had come on him ina fit. He lighted his pipe, and drawing 
a chair to the door sat down, saying to Mrs. Grinder, in a kind 
tone of voice, ‘* Madam this is a very pleasant evening.” He 
smoked for some time, but quitted his seat and traversed the yard 
as before. He again sat down to his pipe, seemed again composed, 
and casting his eyes wishfully towards the west, observed what a 
sweet evening it was. Mrs. Grinder was preparing a bed for 
him; but he said he would sleep on the floor, and desired the ser- 
vant to bring the bear skins and buffaloe robe, which were im- 
mediately spread out tur him; and it being now dusk the woman 
went off to the kitchen, and the two men to the barn, which stands 
about two hundred yards off. The kitchen is only a few paces 
from the room where Lewis was, and the woman being consi- 
derably alarmed by.the behaviour of her guest could not sleep, 
but listened to him walking backwards and forwards, she thinks, 
for several hours, and taiking aloud, as she said, * like a law- 
yer.” She then heard the report of a pistol, and something fall 
heavily on the floor, and the words “ O Lord!” Immediately af- 
terwards she heard another pistol, and in a few minutes she 
heard him at her door calling out “ O madam! give me some 
water, and healmy wounds.” The logs being open, and unplas- 
tered, she saw him stagger back and fall against a stump that 
stands between the kitchen and room. He crawled for some dis- 
tance, raised himself by the side of a tree, where he sat about a 
minute. He once more got to the room; afterwards he came to 
the kitchen door, but did not speak; she then heard him scraping 
the bucket with a gourd for water; but it appears that this cool- 
ing eiement was denied the dying man! As soonas day broke and 
not before, the terror of the woman having permitted him to re- 
main for two hours in this most deplorable situation, she sent 
two of her chiidren to the barn, her husband not being at home, 
to bring the servants; and on going in they found him lying on 
the bed; he uncovered his side and shewed them where the bullet 
had entered; a piece of the foreiiead was blown off, and had ex- 
posed the brains, without having bled much. He begged they 
would take his rifle and blow out his brains, and he would give 
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them all the money he had in his trunk. He often said, “I am 
no coward; but I am so strong, so hard to die.” He begg’d the 
servant not to be afraid of him, for that he would not hurt him. 
He expired in about two hours, or just as the sun rose above the 
trees. He lies buried close by the common path, with a few loose 





rails thrown over his grave. I gave Grinder money to put a post 
fence round it, to shelter it from the hogs, and from the wolves; 
and he gave me his written promise he would doit. I left this 
place ina very melancholy mood, which was not much allayed 
by the prospect of the gloomy and savage wilderness which I was 
just entering alone. 

My thoughts dwelt with sad, but unavailing regret, on the fate 
of my unfortunate friend; and I endeavoured to give vent to the 
despondence of my mind in the following verses, which I wished 
to dedicate to his memory. 


Far hence be each accusing thought! | 
Let tears of silent sorrow flow; : 
Pale Pity consecrates the spot 
Where poor lost Lewis now lies low! 


This lonely gravye—this bed of clay, 
Neglected—dug the pathway near; 
Unfenc’d from midnight beasts of prey, 

Excites Affliction’s bitterest tear. 


The soldier brave, of dauntless heart, 
The chief belov’d, the comrade dear; 

Of honour’d worth the mortal part 
Moulders in sacred silence here. 


His was the peril, glory, pride, 
First of his country to explore 
Whence vast Missouri’s currents glide, 
Where white man never trod before. 


Her roaring cataracts he scal’d, 
Her mountains of eternal snow; 

There his brave band the rivers hail’d 

That westward to the ocean flow. 
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Subdu’d by boldness, and amazed 
At daring deeds unknown before, 
The hordes of Indian warriors gaz’d, 


And loved them for the hearts they bore. 


Far down Columbia’s foamy steeps, 
He ied his brave adventurous band; 

Plough’d the Pacrric’s billowy deeps, 
And stood triumphant on the strand! 


Twice fourteen months of perils past, 
Again the Alpine snows they spurn; 

Their country opes to view at last, 
And millions welcome their return. 


The learned, on Europe’s distant lands, 
With joy the great arrival hail; 

And Fame on tip-toe ready stands 
To spread the wonders of their tale. 


© sad reverse! O mournful end 
Of this high destiny so dear! 

He, the lov’d chieftain of their band, 
Fell, fricndless and unhonoured here! 


The anguish that his soul assailed, 
The dark despair that round him flew, 
No eye, save that of Heaven, beheld; 
None but unfeeling strangers knew. 


Bereav’d of Hope’s sweet angel form, 
Griefs rose on griefs, and fears on fear; 
Poor Reason perish’d in the storm, 
And Desperation triumphed here! 


Fast pour’d the purple streams of life, 
His burning lips one drop did crave; 

Abandon’d, midst this bloody strife, 

He sank, unfriended, to the graye. 
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Unhappy youth! here rest thy head, 
Beloved, lamented by the brave; 
Though silent deserts round thee spread, 


And wild beasts trample o’er thy grave. 


Here reap that peace life could not give; 
But while thy own Missouri flows, 

Thy name, dear Lewis, still shall live, 
And ages yet lament thy wocs. 


Lone as these solitudes appear, 
Wide as this wilderness is spread, 


Affection’s steps shall linger here, 
To breathe her sorrows o’er the dead. 


‘The Indian hunter, slow and sad, 
Who wanders with his rifle near, 
With solemn awe shall hithertread, + 
To mourn a brother hunter here. 


The pilgrim boatman on his way, 
Shall start this humble grave to view; 
“ Here Lewis lies!” he’ll mournful say, 
While tears his manly cheeks bedew. 


Far hence be each accusing thought! 
With his my kindred tears shall flow; 
Pale Pity consecrates the spot, 
Where poor lost Lewis now lies low! 


I was roused from this melancholy reverie by the roaring of 
Buffaloe river, which I forded with considerable difficulty. I 
passed two or three solitary Indian’s huts in the course of the 
day, with a few acres of open land at each; but so wretchedly 
cultivated that they just make out to raise corn enough to keep 
in existence. They pointed me out the distances by holding 
up their fingers. This is the country of the Chickasaws, though 
erroneously laid down in some maps as that of the Cherokees. 
I slept this night in one of their huts; the Indians spread a deer 
skin forme on the floor, I made a pillow of my portmanteau, 
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and slept tolerably well; the old Indian laid himself down near 
me. On Monday morning I rode fifteen miles, and stopt at an 
Indian’s te feed my horse. The sight of my perokeet brought 
the whole family around me. The women are generally naked 
from the middle upwards; and their heads, in many-instances, 
being rarely combed, look like a large mop; they have a yard or 
two of blue cloth wrapt round by way of petticoat, that reaches 
to their knees—the boys were generally naked; except a kind 
of bag of blue cloth by way of fig-leaf. Some of the wo- 
men have a short jacket with sleeves drawn over their naked 
body, and the rag of a blanket is a general appendage. I met 
to day two officers of the U. S. army, who gave me a more in- 
telligent account of the road than I had received. I passed 
through many bad swamps to day; and about five in the evening. 
came to the banks of the Tenessee, which was swelled by the 
rains, and is about half a mile wide thirty miles below the mus- 
cle shoals, and just below a Jong island laid down in your small 
map. A growth of canes of twenty and thirty feet high covers 
the low bottoms; and these cane swamps are the gloomiest 
and desolate looking places imaginable. I hailed for the boat 
as long as it was light, without effect; I then sought out a place 
to encamp, kindled a large fire, stript the canes for my horse, 
eat a bit of supper, and lay down to sleep; listening to the owls 
and the Chuck-Wills-Widow, a kind of Whif-poor-Wiil, that is 
very numerous here. I got up several times during the night 
to recruit my fire, and see how my horse did; and, but for the 
gnats, would have slept tolerably well. These gigantic woods 
have a singular effect by the light of a large fire; the whole 
scene being circumscribed by impenetrable darkness, except 
that in front where every leaf is strongly defined and deeply 
shaded. Inthe morning I hunted until about six, when I again 
renewed my shoutings for the boat, and it was not until near 
eleven that it made its appearance. I was so enraged at this 
delay that had I not been cumbered with baggage, I believe I 
should have ventured to swim it. I vented my indignation on 
the owner, who is a half breed, threatening to publish him in 
the papers, and advise every traveller I met to take the upper 
ferry. This man charges one dollar for man and horse, and 
VOL, VII. F 
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thinks, because he is a chief, he may do in this way what he 
pleases. The country now assumed a new appearance; no brush 
wood—no fallen or rotten timber; one could see a mile through 
the woods, which were covered with high grass fit for mowing. 
These woods are burnt every spring, and thus are kept so re- 
markably clean that they look like the most elegant noblemens’ 
parks. A profusion of flowers, altogether new to me, and some 
of them very elegant, presented themselves to my view as I 
rede along. This must be a heavenly place for the botanist. 
The most noticeable of these flowers was a kind of Sweet Wil- 
liam of all tints, from white to the deepest crimson. A superb 
Thistle, the most beautiful I had ever seen. <A species of 
Passion flower very beautiful. _A stately plant of the Sunflower 
family—the button of the deepest orange, and the radiating pe- 
tals bright carmine, the breadth of the flower about four inches. 
A large white flower like a deer’s tail. Great quantities of the 
Sensitive plant, that shrunk instantly on being totched, covered 
the ground in some piaces. Almost every flower was new to 
me, except the Carolina pink-root, and Columbo, which grew 
in abundance on every side. At Bear creek, which is a large 
and rapid stream, I first observed the Indian boys with their 
Blow-guns. These are tubes of cane seven feet long, and per- 
fectly straight when well made. The arrows are made of slen- 
der slips of cane, twisted, and straightened before the fire, and 
covered for several inches at one end with the down of thistles 
in a spiral form, so as just to enter the tube. By a puff they 
can send these with such violence as to enter the body of a par- 
tridge twenty yards off. I set several of them a hunting birds 
by promises of reward, but not one of them could succeed. I 
also tried some of them myself, but found them generally de- 
fective in straightness. I met six parties of boatmen to day, 
and many straggling Indians, and encamped about sun-set near 
a small brook, where | shot aturkey, and on returning to my 
fire found four boatmen, who stayed with me all night, and help- 
ed to pick the bones of the turkey. In the morning I heard 
them gobbling all round me, but not wishing to leave my horse, 
having no great faith in my guests’ honesty, I proceeded on my 
journey. This day (Wednesday) I passed through the most horrid 
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swamps I had ever seen. These are covered with a prodigious 


growth of canes, and high woods, which together, shut out al-, 


most the whole light of day for miles. The banks of the deep 
and sluggish creeks that occupy the centre are precipitous, 
where I had often to plunge my horse seven feet down, into a bed 
of deep clay up to his belly; from which nothing but great 
strength and exertion could have rescued him; the opposite 
shore was equally bad, and beggars all description. For an ex- 
tent of several miles, on both sides of these creeks, the darkness 
of night obscures every object around. On ecmerging from one 
of the worst of these I met General Wade Hampton, with two 
servants, and a pack horse, going, as he said, towards Nashville. 
I told him of the mud campaign immediately before him; I was 
covered with mire and wet, and I thought he looked somewhat 
serious at the difficulties he was about to engage. He has beea 
very sick lately. About half an hour before sun-set, being with- 
in sight of the Indian’s where I intended to lodge, the evening 
being perfectly clear and calm, I laid the reins om my horse’s 
neck, to listen to a Mocking Bird, the first I had heard in the 
Western country, which, perched on the top of a dead tree 
before the door, was pouring out a torrent of melody. [I think 
I never heard so excellent a performer. I had alighted, and 
was fastening my horse, when hearing the report of a rifle im- 
mediately beside me, I looked up and saw the poor Mocking 
Bird fluttering to the ground. One of the savages had marked 
his elevation, and barbarously shot him. I hastened over into 
the yard, and walking up to him, told him that was bad, very 
bad! That this poor bird had come from a far distant country to 
sing to him, and that in return, he had cruelly killed him. I 
told him the Great Spirit was offended at such cruelty, and that 
he would lose many a deer for doing so. The old Indian, 
father-in-law to the bird-killer, understanding by the negro in- 
terpreter what I said, replied, that when these birds come sing 
ing and making a noise all day near the house, somebody will surely 
die—which is exactly what an old superstitious German near 
Hampton in Virginia once told me. This fellow had married the 
two eldest daughters of the eld Indian, and presented one of 
them with the bird he had killed. The next day FI passed 
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through the Chickasaw Big-town, which stands on the high 
open plain that extends through their country three or four 
miles in breadth by fifteen in length. Here and there you per- 
ceive little groups of miserable huts, formed of saplings, and 
plastered with mud and clay; about these are generally a few 
peach and plumb trees. Many ruins of others stand scattered 
about, and I question whether there were twenty inhabited huts 
within the whole range of view. The ground was red with 
strawberries; and the boatmen were seen in straggling parties 
feasting on them. Now and then a solitary Indian wrapt in his 
blanket passed sullen and silent. On this plain are beds of shells 
of a large species of clam, some of which are almost entire. I 
this day stopt at the house of a white man, who had two Indian 
wives, and a hopeful string of young savages, all in their fig- 
leaves; not one of them could speak a word of English. This 
man was by birth a Virginian, and had been forty years among 
the Chickasaws. His countenance and manners Were savage and 
worse than Indian. I met many parties of boatmen to day, and 
crossed a number of bad swamps. The woods continued to exhibit 
the same open luxuriant appearance, and at night I lodged at a 
white man’s, who has also two wives, and a numerous progeny 
of young savages.. Here I met with a lieutenant of the U. S. 
army, anxiously inquiring for General Hampton. On Friday the 
same open woods continued; I met several parties of Indians, 
and passed two or three of their hamlets. At one of these were 
two fires in the yard, and at each eight or ten Indians, men and 
women squat on the ground. In these hamlets there is gene- 
rally one house built of a circular form, and plastered thickly 
all over without, and within with clay. This they call a ot 
house, and it is the general winter quarters of the hamlet in 
cold weather. Here they all kennel, and having neither win- 
dow nor place for the smoke to escape, it must be a sweet place 
while forty or fifty of them have it in occupancy. Round some 
of these hamlets were great droves of cattle, horses, and hogs. 
I lodged this night on the top of a hill far from water, and suf- 
fered severely for thirst. On Saturday I passed a number of 
most execrable swamps, the weather was extremely warm, and 
I had been attacked by something like the dysentry, which oc- 
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casioned a constant burning thirst, and weakened me greatly. I 
stopt this day frequently to wash my head and throat in the water 
to allay the burning thirst, and putting on my hat, without wiping, 
received considerable relief from it. Since crossing the Te- 
nessee the woods have been interspersed with pine, and the soil 
has become more sandy. This day I met a captain Hughes, a 
traveller, on his return from Santa Fee. My complaint in- 
creased so much that I could scarcely sit on horseback, and all 
night my mouth and throat were parched with a burning thirst 
and fever. On Sunday I bought some raw eggs which I ate. I 
repeated the dose at mid-day and towards evening, and found 
great benefit from this simple remedy. I inquired all along the 
road for fresh eggs, and for nearly a week made them almost 
my sole food, till I completed my cure. The water in these 
cane swamps is little better than poison, and under the heat of 
a burning sun and the fatigues of travelling it is difficult to re- 
press the urgent calls of thirst. On the Wednesday following, 
I was assailed by a tremendous storm of rain, wind, and light- 
ning, until I and my horse were both blinded with the deluge, 
and unable to go on. I sought the first most open place, and 
dismounting stood fc. half an hour under the most profuse hea- 
venly shower-bath I ever enjoyed. The roaring of the storm 
was terrible; several trees around me were broken off and torn 
up by the roots, and those that stood were bent almost to the 
ground: limbs of trees of several hundred weight flew past with- 
in a few yards of me, and I was astonished how I escaped. I 








would rather take my chance in a field of battle, than in such a 
tornado again. 

On the 14th day of my journey, at noon, I arrived at this 
place, having overcome every obstacle, alone, and without be- 
ing acquainted with the country; and what surprised the boatmen 
more, without whiskey. On an average I met from forty to sixty 
boatmen every day returning from this place and New Orleans. 
The Chickasaws are a friendly, inoffensive people, and the Chac- 
taws though more reserved, are equally harmless. Both of them 
treated me with civility, though I several times had occasion to 
pass through their camps where many of them were drunk. 
The peroquet which I carried with me was a continual fund of 
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amusement to all ages of these people; and as they crowded 
around to look at it, gave me an opportunity of studying their 
physiognomies without breach of good manners. 

In thus hastily running over the particulars of this journey, 
IT am obliged to omit much that would amuse and interest you; 
but my present situation, a noisy tavern, crowded in every corner, 
even in the room where I write, with the sons of riot and dis- 
sipation, prevents me from enlarging on particulars. I could 
aiso have wished to give you some account of this place, and ef 
the celebrated Missisippi, of which you have heard so much. 
On these subjects, however, I can at present only offer you the 
following slight sketch, taken the morning after my arrival here, 

The best view of this place and surrounding scenery, is 
from the old Spanish fort on the south side of the town, about 
@ quarter of a mile distant. From this high point, looking up 
the river, Natchez lies on your right, a mingled group of green 
trees and white and red houses, occupying an tneven plain, 
much washed into ravines, rising as it recedes from the bluff or 
high precipitous bank of the river. There is, however, neither 
steeple, cupola nor distinguished object to add interest to its 
appearance. The country beyond it to the right is thrown up 
into the same irregular knolls; and at the distance of a mile, 
in the same direction, you have a peep of some cultivated 
farms bounded by the general forest. On your left you look 
down at a depth of two or three hundred feet, on the river, 
winding majestically to the south; the intermediate space exhi- 
biting wild perpendicular precipices of brown earth. This part 
of the river and shore is the general rendezvous of all the arks 
or Kentucky boats, several hundreds of which are at present 
lying moored there, loaded with the produce of the thousand 
shores of this noble river. The busy multitudes below present 
a perpetually varying picture of industry; and the noise and up- 
roar, softened by the distance, with the continual crowing of the 
poultry with which many of these arks are filled, produce cheer- 
ful and exhilirating ideas. The majestic Missisippi, swelled 
by his ten thousand tributary streams of a pale brown colour, 
half a mile wide, and spotted with trunks of trees, that show 
the different threads of the current and its numerous eddies, 
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bears his depth of water past in silent grandeur. Seven gun- 
boats anchored at equal distances along the stream, with their 
ensigns displayed, add to the effect. A few scattered houses 
are seen on the Jow opposite shore, where a-narrow strip of 
cleared land exposes the high gigantic trunks of some dead- 
ened timber that bound the woods. The whole country beyond 
the Missisippi, from south round to west, and north, presents 
to the cye ene universal level ocean of forest, bounded only by 








the horizon. So perfect is this vast level that not a leaf seems 
to rise above the plain, as if shorn by the hands of heaven. Ags 
this moment, while I write, a terrific thunder storm, with all ‘its 
towering assemblage of black alpine clouds, discharging living 
lightning in every direction, overhangs this vast level, and gives 
a magnificence and sublime effect to the whole. 
Farewell, 
And God bless you, my dear friend! 


ALEXANDER WILSON 


MEMOIRS OF HAYTI.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER XXI. 
The Cafe, May, 1806, 


Tue task I have imposed upon myself, in a promise to pre- 
sent you with a faithful narration of the events which occur in 
this island, now calls upon me to communicate the particulars of 
avery melancholy transaction which has lately taken place. An- 
other fatal blow has been aimed at the unfortunate whites, anda 
Frenchman now scarcely exists in Hayti. 

After the widely extended massacre of March and April 1804, 
described upon a former occasion, it was discovered that many 
of the wretched individuals who had been devoted to destruction, 
had escaped the general carnage; some by concealment, others 
by disguising themselves as people of colour, and many by the 
humanity of native officers and citizens, who generously afford- 
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ed them protection. A number also were preserved by the cru- 
el Dessalines himself, as persons whose talents would be of ser- 


vice to the state. 
After the fury of the governor-general, for Dessalines was 


not at that time emperor, had subsided, and the troops wearied 


‘with murders and sated with blood, had reposed themselves to 


riot in the delightful fruits of their rapine, the miserable whites 
appear, and are suffered to exist. The Cape, to which my obser- 
vations will be chiefly confined, contained about three hundred 
men, women, and children, and the whole Haytian dominions pro- 
bably from six to eight hundred. 

It has been mentioned that prior to the above noticed event- 
ful period, great pains were taken by the Haytian government to 
prevent the emigration of the French inhabitants, and that so 
extremely vigilant were they, that very few instances occurred 
wherein an attempt to escape had been attended with success. 
After the massacre, this same system of prohibition and es/ion- 
nage was adhered to, and to render the diabolical views of Dessa- 
lines more certain of accomplishment, after he was declared em- 
peror, he commanded that all the whites remaining in the various 
seaport towns, should be sent into the interior, to assist in the la- 
bours of the fortifications. Christophe, confident of the entire com- 
petency of his system of police at the Cape, to detect any dissatis- 
fied individuals who should meditate their escape, overlooked 
the orders of his majesty, and permitted those who resided in 
the town, to continue there, and pursue their accustomed occu- 
pations for support. In this state of things, time rolled on in ap- 
parent tranquillity, until the date of the memorable and distress- 
ing occurrence, I am about to describe. 


On Easter Sunday, the sixth of April, the general in chief 


having recently removed to a new and spacious mansion, situate 
on the flace d’armes, gave a sumptuous breakfast to his officers 
and friends, which was succeeded in the evening by a splendid 
ball and supper. To the latter were invited by madame Chris- 
tophe, a considerable number of the most respectable French la- 
dies and gentlemen of the place, with some of whom she was in 
habits of intimacy, and a few’ Americans. The day and night 
passed off with great hilarity, and had you seen the sociability and 
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rood-fellowship displayed between the sable officers and their 
white companions, you could scarcely have doubted its sincerity. 

Early on the following morning, a journeyman in the employ of 
ataylor named 7horet, on going to his daily occupation, discovered 
that his employer, with his wife, child, and mother-in-law, were 
absent from their house. Immediate information ofthis circum- © 
stance was lodged with the commandant of the place, who in 
stanily examined into the report, and finding it to be true, com- 
municated it in haste to the general in chief. The commissaries 
of the different wards or sections of the town, who were a body 
of spies to watch over the actions of the whites, were without 
delay despatched through their respective districts, and in the 
course of an hour discovered that Roulet a physician, and two 
merchants of the names of Poujededbat and Lae-farge had also 
disappeared. : 

As few instances of escape had hitherto occurred, but by 
means of American vessels, suspicion was immediately attach- 
ed to them, particularly to the schooner Ceres of Philadelphia, 
which was to have sailed on that, or the succeeding day. Chris- 
tophe went upon the wharf in person, and ordered a guard to 
march to prison all the people who were there collected, inclu- 
ding in the number several American captains and sailors. From 
the violent rage and fury displayed upon this occasion by the 
black general, the Americans perceived themselves to be in a 
very critical situation. It appeared to us highly probable, that 
the fugitives were concealed on board of some of the vessels in 
the herbour, and we were satisfied that should they be discover- 
ed, the immediate execution of the captain, consignee, or some 
of the crew would assurediy follow. Christophe stood before us 
on the wharf, raving like a madman; as some of the Americans 
approached to speak to him, he repulsed them, and at one time 
pointing to the scale beam on which the unfortunate Tate was 
hung, pronounced the awful decree—* this day an American shall 
suffer.” His conduct was of so savage a nature that even his 
most intimate friends among the blacks, did not dare to converse 
with him, and all others kept out of his reach, when they saw 
him display the strength of his arm and the weight of his blud- 


geon upon the head of a poor negro who happenened to come 
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too near his excellency. The whole town was 1ncommotion. The 
French inhabitants trembled as they anticipated the consequences 
—the well disposed natives commiserated their situation, and 
lamented the vindictive rage of their chief—whilst the savage 
pai't of the coinmunity joined in invectives against the Americans. 
Wherever we appeared we were insulted, and some of those offi- 
cers who had formerly been our frequent associates, would not 
notice us as they passed, but with sneers and insinuations that 
we had much to fear. 

In this alarming state of things, we were, by the command of 
the general, summoned to assemble at the house of the inter- 
preter, who there addressed us in the following language—* The 
general knows that those people are concealed on board of some of 
your vessels: it will be for your interest to deliver them up, and 
the general promises if that be done, immediately, no further 
measures shall be pursued.’”?’ What could we say’—LEach indi- 
vidual could assert his own innocence, but was still in doubtful 
anxiety; for although the proposition had the semblance of being 
a fair and honourable one, it was not entirely regarded as sincere; 
the merchant was fearful that his captain might have been 
acting imprudently, and the captain was apprehensive that his 
crew had brought him into difficulty. The plan failing, for we 
all denied any knowledge of the affair, another mode of discove- 
ry was adopted. The crews of all the vessels, with the excep- 
tion of one man or boy in each, to the number of about three hun- 
dred individuals, were taken out and marched to the common 
jail, where they were confined, whilst the commandant of the 
place, with his guard of gens d’armes, visited and searched every 
vessel in the harbour. | 

_ It is worthy of remark, that Christophe, whose rage continu- 
ed for several days unabated, was frequently heard to exclaim in 
fits of phrenzy——“ what shall I say to the emperor?” As above 
stated, he had neglected to conform to his majesty’s orders, in 
not sending the whites into the country, and he very much fear- 
ed his displeasure. He however instantly despatched one of 
his aids tothe seat of government with the information, and 
an embargo was laid upon all vessels in the port, and continued 
until his return. 
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The residue of Easter-week was employed in removing out of 
town all the remaining French inhabitants, and as the real me- 
thod of the escape had not yet been ascertained, the Americans 
were still considered as the offenders, and though no proof of 
our being even accessory to the affair could be adduced, we were 
still insulted in the streets, and sometimes by the soldiérs saluted 
with the modest appellation of dogs. The unfortunate whites 
suepected pretty strongly, that the motives for their journey in- 
to the country were not of a very charitable character; but few 
of them, I presume, anticipated so early a dissolution as they 
were doomed to experience. 

One of the first steps adopted after the discovery of the flight 
of the above mentioned party, was to arrest the mistresses of three 
oi the Frenchmen. The colour of these ladies, which was brown, 
afforded them no protection against the infuriate vengeance of 
Christophe; for on their refusing, or being unable to give any ac- 
count of their friends, they were sent to prison and fettered with 
irons; nor could all the entreaties of the general’s lady and her 
associates, move the obdurate chief to a sentiment of lenity. 
They were detained in confinement with scarcely the necessaries 
of life, until their oppressor became in some degree persuaded, 
that they were not instrumental in facilitating the departure of 
the fugitives. The American sailors were only detained in pri- 
son until the evening of the day succeeding the disturbance; 
and, indeed, it was a fortunate circumstance for themselves, as 
well as for all their countrymen in the island, that they were so 
soon liberated. Their pride was so mortified at receiving such 
servile treatment from men whose complexion they had ever been 
accustomed to regard as inferior to their own, that they had en- 
tered into a combination to effect their escape on the following 
night, even if the lives of the prison guards were to be sacrificed 
in the attempt. Had such an imprudent intention been carried 
into execution, with the loss of any Haytian lives, it is probable 
that not an American in the island would have escaped the un- 
governable fury of the people. 

In the course of a few days, when the public feeling had in 
some measure subsided, and the clamour of the populace be- 
come moderated, it was ascertained that the fugitive whites had 
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been seen on Easter Sunday passing the barrier and ferry which 
were on the road to the Plain, separately, and some of them on 
horseback as if taking an afternoon’s ride—that a boat which had 
been purchased by a Frenchman from the captain of an Ameri- 
can vessel wrecked on the coast, was missing, and that a negro 
man belonging to the town had disappeared. From this com- 
bination of circumstances, added to the discovery of some tracks 
on the sand, near which a saddled horse was found, it was final- 
ly concluded that the party had, during the night, met and em- 
barked near Petite Ance, about half a league from the town, and 
that their intention was to pursue the coast eastwardly towards 
Samana, and thence to the city of Santa Domingo, both of which 
places were in possession of the French. 

It was certainly a chef d’wuvre in the fortunate fugitives, to 
conduct their scheme with so much secrecy and caution, that not 
the least suspicion was entertained of their intentions, and to 
have selected a moment when all the officers were engaged in 
dissipation and revel. i 

The general having been informed that the four men who 
had escaped were freemasons,’ at once conceived an idea that 
the lodge which then held its meetings at the Cape, had been 
instrumental in their flight, and without any investigation upon 
the subject, went with his aids-de-camp to the hall, which was a 
neat and beautiful building, and demolished its interior. He di- 
vided the furniture among his aids—tore up the marble pave~ 
ment of the piazza—carried off the Venetian window shutters— 
laid claim to the funds of the institution, which were in the trea- 
surer’s hands—and finally ordered, that no lodge should again be 
permitted to sit at the Cape. This conduct of Christophe soon 
became known at the Imperial court, when the secretaries, minis- 
ters and officers near his majesty, who were most of them ma- 
sons, represented to Dessalines, that his general in chief had 
been guilty of a crime of iio ordinary character, in disturbing the 
harmony of one of the most laudable institutions. The empe- 
rer, though not of the order, severely reprimanded Christophe, 
who, by the by, only a month or two before, was himself updn 
the eve of becoming a member of the craft. 
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When this undignified conduct of the general’s was known, 
a Frenchman named Ambroise, who had been preserved by the 
government, on account of his talents as an engineer, waited up- 
on his excellency, and told him in firm and bold language, that 
‘he had been guilty of sacrilege in destroying the lodge?’”? The 
general becoming furiously enraged, ordered him instantly ¢o de 
shot. ‘ Ay, that’s what I desire’—replied the intrepid soldier; 
« place me before the mouth of one of those cannon, which I have 
been mounting to satisfy your pride and ambition, and blow me 
to atoms.—I should glory in the death.’’ But his excellency, on 
resuming his reflection, recollected that he was too valuable a 
man to be lost to the state, and simply dismissed him from his 
presence. , 

About the period this commotion happened at the Cape, an- 
other affair ofa similar nature occurred at the city of Dessalines. 
Eighteen Frenchmen who had been preserved during the gene- 
yal massacre, in consideration of their services, and had been 
employed at the seat of government in some nice branches 
of mechanical trades, attempted to effect their escape. One of 
them, who was a printer, blacked the faces of his comrades, that 
they might pass for negroes, and in that disguise, they took ad- 
vantage of the approach of evening, and departed together. 
Their object was to travel through the interior of the country to- 
wards the city of Santa Demingo, that route presenting the 
greatest security from pursuit in its mountainous and thinly po- 
pulated districts. But unfortunately, after proceeding a short 
tlistance, they fell into a dispute about the choice of roads. 
Twelve were in favour of a bridle path, not much frequented, 
whilst the remaining six were resolved upon pursuing the main 
road. The former were not overtaken, but the ill-fated minori- 
ty fell into the hands of a detachment of dragoons on the ensu- 
ing day. Two of them were cut to pieces in the encounter that 
ensued, two of them were disarmed, after a resolute defence, 
and the other two submitted without resistance. . The four sur- 
vivors were then conducted back tothe emperor, who thus ad- 
dressed them:—‘“ Why have you treated me so basely! Were 
you not provided for as my children, and had you not as much 
as you could eat and drink.? But again—-since you did break 
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my laws, by attempting to leave me, why did you suffer your- 
selves to be taken? Did you not know that I would put you to 
death, if I caught you!’ Why did you not fight and die like your 
brave companions!” Two of them replied, that they-had fought, 


93 


but were overpowered—* And you two,” turning to the others 
patiently—“ Why we knew that we should be vanquished, and 
concluded to rely upon the clemency of your majesty.” “ Hang 
those two cowards instantly,’ was the Imperial mandate, which 
was immediately obeved—The two who fought, were suffered 
to exist, and were propably restored to their former occupations. 

The loss of the twelve who had eloped from Marchand, ad- 
ded to the escape of the seven from the Cape, exasperated the 
emperor to so violent a degree, that he instantly decreed the 
destruction of all the remaining whites. His orders soon reach- 
ed Christophe, who speedily retired to the Fort Ferrier, after 
having singled out twelve or fifteen individuals destined for pre- 
servation. Some of these were sent to the fort, while others re- 
mained in town under the immediate eye of the commandant of 
the place, who was directed to see that no violence was offered 
them. With a few exceptions, the other French inhabitants had 
by this time been removed out of town, but in what direction was 
not known, for no communication was afterward permitted be- 
tween them and their friends. This particular period of time 
was extremely melancholy, and excited to an interesting degree 
the sympathy of the Americans, when they saw the hopeless state 
to which many worthy French families were doomed. Their own 
safety too. was a subject of serious apprehension; for although 
the government might not be disposed to injure them, the inso- 
lent populace, with their wonted propensity to pillage and mur- 
der, were highly to be dreaded. 

An instance of the mode adopted in some cases, to secure 
the persons of those who were proscribed, occurred in the pre- 
sence of a few Americans, and interested our feelings in an es- 
pecial manner. We were seated one evening at the door ofa 


Haytian neighbour’s house, ruminating upon the existing state of 
affairs, and deploring the situation of the French inhabitants, 
when an officer, called the adjudant of the place, road by on 
horseback, followed by a file of soldiers on foot. He stopped at 
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the house next to us, where a hatter, a decent peaceable man re- 
sided. The poor fellow .had retired to bed .and was aroused 
from his sleep by several loud raps at the dvor, which must have 
sounded to him like harbingers of death. The man ina short time 
opened his door, when the officer, addressing him in a fierce and 
savage-like voice, told him, that he must prepare himself to go 
‘to the fort on the following morning at day-light.”” The wretch- 
ed victim replied that he would do so, and when he had shut his 
door, the adjudant ordered one of the soldiers to take his sta- 
tion as sentinel, and suffer no person to leave or enter the house 
during the night. This was the last that we heard of the poor 
hatter. His fate was no doubt decided with that of many others 
of his unfortunate countrymen, in the manner which shall be de- 
scribed in my next communication. 


Note, in 1811. 


After my return to the United States, I understood from a 
French officer, who had recently arrived from the city of Santa 
Domingo, that the twe/ve men who left Marchand had arrived at 
that place, and it afforded me great pleasure to learn, that the 
seven fugitives from the Cape were likewise successful. The 
following is an extract from a letter written to me by one of them 
at Newyork in July, 1806. ‘* We embarked between Petite 
Ance and the ferry in a canoe belonging to a negro fisherman, 
who conducted us: we experienced all kinds of hardships during 
four days and four nights we were on board without landing, and 
we had no provisions but a dozen small sausages, and a barrel of 
water. Hunger constrained us to go on shore, rather than to die 
of faintness; twelve leagues from Port-au-platte, we landed at 
a small creek, and through the woods discovered a Spanish hut, 
where we were plentifully supplied with food. After twenty-six 
days of travelling, entirely through the woods, we arrived at Santa 
Domingo, exhausted with fatigue and hunger. The pleasure of 
being at liberty enabled us to surmount these difficulties, al- 
though, I assure you, it was high time we had arrived. Gene- 


val Ferrand gave us the kindest possible reception.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
(Concluded from page 568, of vol. 6.) 


WE are now to consider a department of poetry, which, but 
for one luminous and splendid exception, we should regard as 
a huge waste, a wilderness traversed only by caitiff and ignorant 
barbarians, undeserving of notice, and incapable of profiting by 
cliticism. We mean Tragedy; which Dryden considered as the 
most noble occupation of the Muse. We mean not to call up 
from Limbo Lake the damned ghosts of the wretched produc- 
tions which have strutted and fretted their hour upon the stage, 
under the facetious denomination of Melo-dramas; still less the 
deplorable remnants from the old and established warehouses 
of Rowe and Congreve, which have aspired to the more dig- 
nified appellation of Tragedies. The former have had at 
least the merit of affording show and spectaclé, and might 
have been tolerably entertaining to the deaf and dumb students 
of Mr. Braidwood’s Academy; while the professed tragedies are 
destitute of every thing excepting blood and blank verse. In 
this exalted region of poetry, therefore, Joanna BarLu1e stands 
not merely foremost, but altogether unrivalled, not only most dis- 
tinguished, but alone. How or where the spirit of tragedy has 
slumbered since the days of Shakspeare and Massinger, of Ot- 
way and Southern,—by what chance their successors have wax- 
ed dull of heart and feeble of fancy, and unfit to receive the in- 
fluence which they invoked;—by what strangest of strange dis- 
pensations this rich vein of poetry, strong conception of charac- 
ter, and vigorous glow of imagination, have become the portion 
of a retired, amiable, and unassuming female, is only known to 
him who inspired the Jaels, the Deborahs, and the Judiths of 
Scripture. Of the remarkable persons we have named, and of those 
whose names we are yet to review, we consider Miss Baillie as 
by far the most wonderful literary phenomenon. In her detail of 
the more violent passions, there glows through every scene that 
knowledge of the human heart whichis derived from mtuitive ge- 
nius alone, since it could neither be supplied by experience nor 
by obseryation. But poetic inspiration, like the wind of heayen, 
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bloweth where it listeth; and the same dispensation which pla- 
cesthe heart of a soldier under the rochet of a bishop, and the 
narrow soul of a fanatic monk in the bosom of a statesman, has 
invested a sequestered and gentle-tempered woman with a power 
of analyzing the countless counterpoises and springs of the 
human passions, denied to sages, who have spent lives in meta- 
physical study, and to the more practical philosophers, who, 
mixing with the world, have, “ with all appliances and means 
to boot,” observed in courts and camps the secret movements 
by which distinguished characters and great events are matured, 
influenced, or achieved. Yet we are obliged to remark, that 
even the force of miss Baillie’s genius might, in the inferior de- 
partments of her art, have reaped advantage from a more ex- 
tended acquaintance with its rules. Fielding has somewhere 
said of his hero, Tom Jones, that he had natural but not artificial 
ood breeding, and was therefore apt to sin against those arbi- 
trary and conventional regulations of elegant society, which the 
beau monde cstablishes from time to time, as the by-laws of its own 





corporation. In like manner, miss Baillie’s execution sometimes 
falls short of her aim, either by her not knowing, or not attending 
to attributes, which have, by universal consent, whether properly 
or not, been accounted incispensible to the Drama. She has not he- 
sitated, in Rayner, to introduce a drunken negro, and to make the 
catastrophe of the whole turn upon a piece of legerdemain, execu- 
ted by that respectable character,—highly improbable in itself,and, 
in point of effect, unworthy of a pantomime, or even of a melo- 
drama. Her scenes, too, are frequently strangely crowded upon 
each other, with little atteirtion to the unities of time, place, or 
action; imperfections which will be found of serious conse- 
quence, should a reviving taste for dramatic poetry ever demand 
the performance of the Plays upon the Passions. To these de- 
ficiencies, in the technical knowledge of her art, we are compel- 
led to add faults which apparently arise from the want of a cor- 
rect and well-regulated taste. ‘The vehemence of her language 
often outsteps what the rules of the stage prescribe, and the 
characters are made to use expressions more violent and forci- 
ble, than either elegant or dignified. The lower characters 
sometimes digress into coarse and clownish dialogue, and those 
VOL. VII. H 
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parts of the drama which ought to be awfully sublime, are oc- 
casionally overdriven into the precincts of the horrible. In this 
catalogue of the imperfections of genius, we should disappoint 
the mean malignant stare of miss Baillie’s emulous contempora- 
ries, (rivals she has none,) did we not mention her comedies,— 
the common resort of critical malevolence, when the force of 
truth has wrung forth a tardy and reluctant assent to her tragic 
supereminence:—W hat say you to her comedies? Such is the 
triumphant question to which we beg leave cooly and briefly to 
reply—that we think they are not comedies at all; but that if 
the sapient interrogators had read them with another name pre- 
fixed, they would, like us, have esteemed them good dramatic 
dialogues, containing some very pathetic passages, and striking 
delineations of character, though devoid of the stage effect, of 
the humour, of the comic language, and of the combination of 
incident, indispensible to performances intended:for the stage. 
Having thus sacrificed to that weakness of human nature which 
cannot endure the unqualified praise of a contemporary, we can- 
not join in the other popular objections founded upon miss Bail- 
lie’s plan of illustrating a single passion in the course of each 
drama. It is no doubt attended with its own peculiar difficul- 
ties, especially when the passion described is of slow growth, and 


‘such as only gradually usurps its predominance over the mind. 


In this case, the author is reduced to a dilemma, because if she 
presents at once in full tide the passion of which she has not 
time to trace the fountain, its violence is likely, as in the plot 
of De Montfort, to stagger the faith of those who are either un- 
able or unwilling to comprehend what is not explained to them 
in particular detail: or if, as in Ethwald, the progress of the 
passion is dramatically traced from its first breaking forth, to 
its acquiring universal empire over the character, it is impossible 
to avoid gross trespasses upon the unities of time and place, 
and the work must necessarily become rather a dramatic chro- 
nicle than a tragedy. But these difficulties are counterbalanced 
by this great and important advantage, that the mind of the au- 
thor, of the reader, and of the spectator, is arrested during the 
whole course of the piece by one strong and overmastering in- 
terest, and that not arising fom an artfully conducted chain of 
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incident, but drawn from a display of the deepest recesses of 
the human heart. The interest thus imparted, is of a kind far 
more yivid at the time, and more important on reflection, than 
that which depends upon the trick of the scene,-or the artful 
opposition of characters in contrast to each other, or even than 
that excited by striking situation. Why is it that at a leisure 
moment we find a volume of Shakspeare more frequently in our 
hands than any other book, unless because he considered every 
part of the drama as subordinate to the display of passion and 
of character’ It is to such a display, that the plan so daringly 
adopted by miss Baillie, necessarily pledges her to the reader, 
and though we may rejoice were its execution capable of being 
united with every other requisite to a perfect drama, we cannot 
wish it should be sacrificed to the attainment of any or of all of 
them. 

Miss Baillie’s language is well calculated to support the 
strength and grandeur of her sentiments. It is formed upon the 
model of the old dramatic blank verse, with somewhat too strong 
an affectation of the antique. It is sometimes, as in the open- 
ing scene of Ethwald, beautifully poetical; but these ornaments 
are never misplaced, when the feeling demands bold and ener- 
getic expression of passion. We might speak of the art with 
which miss Baillie varies her subordinate personages, giving 
even tp the less important such a peculiarity of language and 
of sentiment, as marks individuality of character. It is this art 
which renders the scene a mirror to nature; whose character, 
in manners and mind, as in the exterior points of countenance 
and figure, is discriminated by their endless variety. Many of 
those touches, though thrown in slightly, serve, like figures in 
the distance, to heighten the interest, and add to the reality of 
the whole action. The brutal Woggarwolf, in the tragedy of 
Ethwald, is an admirable example of thisnice conduct. He is 
presented to us as a relentless and merciless marauder, yet with 
a touch of nature worthy of Shakspeare, his first exclamation, 
when he hears of his castle being taken, expresses apprehension 
for the safety of a favourite page. The gifted author well knew 
that the wildest characters retain, for some fondled object, a 
hidden reserve of blind and animal affection. In like manner, 
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the operation of superstition upon the mind of this bandit when 


wounded, and the last glimpse which we are afforded of him 


heading a monastic procession, as 


Sainted Woggarwolf once a fierce chief, 
But now a cowled priest of marvellous grace: 


give a variety, and, at the same, an effect and keeping to the 
picture which we can always trace in even the slightest of miss 
Baillie’s sketches. We could with pleasure pursue this theme 
much further, but our task presses, and we take a reluctant leave 
of this interesting subject. 

In comedy, the present time has nothing to boast; and in sa- 
tire very nearly as little. Some miserable attempts have been made 
by nameless authors, in volumes equally nameless, to distinguish 
themselves by sounding the rusty trump of personal scandal; but 
we have seen nothing which merits the generous though severe 
title of satire. Huddesford, who possessed some humour and 
power of verse, has not fulfilled the promise of his earlier 
poems. Gifford, to whose talents we might look for wielding 
the moral scourge with power and discrimination, has long slum- 
bered over his harp; nor is there a name in Britain which we 
can couple with his in the department of satirical poetry. 

The works of CraBBE, are, however, in some measure allied 
to satire, though not falling strictly under thatname. This dis- 
tinguished and powerful writer has traced for himself a path, 
which is, to the best of our knowledge, new in poetry. He has 
assumed for his subject, the middling and lower ranks of life; 
their ordinary pursuits, pleasures, cares, vices and sorrows. 
These he has depicted alternately with deep pathos, strong hu- 
mour, and masculine morality. He has laid aside the Mincian 
and Arcadian reed, and, assuming for his guide Truth, not 
merely unadorned, but under her harshest aspect, he has even 
avoided drawing such pleasing pictures of low life, as he might 
easily have found originals for without violation of nature. Per- 
haps we judge incorrectly of the peasantry of England, from 
those with whose state and manners we have an opportunity to 
be intimately acquainted. But whatever vice and misery may 
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be found in large manufacturing towns, or in smuggling villa- 
ges, where the habitual and professional breach of one class of 
laws brings all others into contempt, and where the very staple 
of their traffic is the source of idleness, poverty, and vice, we 
are confident that Mr. Crabbe has used too dark colouring, if 
his poem is to be considered as a general portrait of the people 
of Britain. It forms, at least, a very singular contrast to the 
amiable, simple, and interesting scenes of lower life, which have 
been presented to us by the regretted Burns. But although 
strongly opposite in style, manner, and subject, as tne groups of 
Gainsborough to those of Hogarth, we acknowledge in each the 
masterly hand which designs from nature. Indeed the resem- 
blance between Hogarth and Crabbe has very often appeared to 





us extremely striking. Both have laid their scenes in the re- 
gions of low and vulgar life; both have presented their subjects 
with the squalid and disgusting accompaniments which too of- 
ten attend them in sad reality. But the want of taste which 
does not withdraw from our view even the most unpleasing of 
these circumstances, is amply compensated both in the poet 
and painter, by the reality given to the picture; by the fund of 
humour employed in bringing out the comic scenes; by the 
power and vigour which are displayed in its more serious parts; 
above all, by the pleasing display of genius armed in behalf of 
virtue and of moral feeling. Even the defects of the painter 
and the poet resemble each other: There is in both a want of 
grace, though no deficiency in pathetic effect; and the serious 
and ludricous are sometimes so closely united, as tomar the ef- 
fect of each. But Hogarth was ceficient in sublimity as well as 
in beauty, and so is not the poet to whom we have compared him. 
On the contrary, the dark and sublime conceptions of the visions 
of “Sir Eustace Grey,” and the incidents in the tale entitled 
“The Hall of Justice,” trench upon the horrible; and, far from 
falling short in effect, are almost too powerful for perusal. The 
same sombre pencil which deepens the gloom and misery at- 
tached to poverty and ignorance, has, in these tales, worked 
upon subjects of more exalted passion, and we behold its pro- 
ductions with interest of that deep and painful kind arising 
from the narration of a crime of enormous degree, or the sight 
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of the execution of an atrocious criminal, when grief and pity 
struggle with the feelings of horror and disgust. The former 
feelings are excited by the tragic power of the poet, the latter 
by the readiness with which he exhibits in the lowest deep a 
lower still, by the addition of the horror of incestuous passion, 
or some similar aggravating cnormity, to the vices and misfor- 
tunes which his verse details. 

In his style, Crabbe somewhat resembles Cowper; his versi- 
fication being careless and harsh, and his language marked by a 
quaint and antithetical turn of expression, sometimes humour- 
ous, and sometimes substituted in the room of humour. Both 
poets were perhaps indebted to Oldham’s satires for these pecu- 


liarities, at least, as Dryden said of him, they want 


——the numbers of their native tongue: 

But satire needs not these, and wit can shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line; 
A noble error, and but seldom made, 

When poets are by too much force betrayed. 


It may be farther observed, that the labour which Mr. Crabbe 
has bestowed upon his characters, and the laudable pains which 
he takes to invest them with all their peculiar attributes, is in 
some few instances heavy and tedious, where the subject 
either excites little interest, or an interest which is not likely to 
be generally felt. Such heaviness attaches especially to those 
passages which refer to the clerical profession, and circumstan- 
ces connected with its exercise. On these Mr. Crabbe is very 
naturally more minute and particular than can be interesting to 


the great mass of his readers. But his roughness of style, and 


occasional prolixity, even his coarseness and want of taste, are 
trifles in the balance compared to his merits. Mr. Crabbe is 
an original poet, he is sui generis,x—and in these few words we 
comprehend a greater praise than can be conferred upon almost 
any of his contemporaries. 

We should now mention the translator of Anacreon, but we 
are rather willing to withhold the tribute which we should have 
offered his genius, than to present it accompanied with our seve- 
rest censure of the manner in which it has been too frequently 
We have heard, and we believe, that Mr. Moors is 
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determined to adopt a different line of composition; his taste 
and talents are indisputable; may he soon 


——Bear no token of the sabler streams, 
And mount far off among the swans of Thames. 


Lord Srrancrorp has followed Mr. Moore in his beauties 
and in his errors. His versions from Camoens are a remarkable 
instance of the art with which, retaining the sense of an origi- 
nal, the colour of the translator’s own mind may be flung over 
it. A voluptuous, effeminate, and sensual style of poetry, may 
be considered as one of the worst symptoms of a degenerate 
age. The Sybarites, when they saw their destruction inevitable, 
are said (if we recollect rightly) to have torn to pieces those 
poets whose lyres had soothed them in their selfish epicurism, 
and alienated their minds from virtuous exertion. We would 
willingly inflict the same punishment, not on the persons, but 
on the works of those of whom we have last spoken. Let the 
authors survive for repentance and atonement; if they have vir- 
tue for the first, they have talents for that which ought to be its 
first as its most valuable fruits. . 

The public have not been lately edified by any precepts in 
verse; or, to speak in the usual phrase, by any didactic poetry, 
To these poems we have never been much attached, since it ap- 
pears that practical knowledge can be ill taught by the meta- 
phorical and periphrastic language of poetry; and that all which 
is attained by the author, is the display of his own capacity for 
putting that into verse, which would be much more intelligible 
in prose. Accordingly, since the days of the “Fleece,” aad 
the “Sugar Cane,” didactic poems have ben little attended to. 
Mr. Suee’s Rhymes on Art seem to form. a respectable excep- 
tion; and no doubt the art of painting 1s so nearly connected 
with that of poetry, that the maxims net:essary tu understand 
the former, may, better than in any similar case, be conveyed 
through the medium of the sister art. Ilr. Shee has the merit 
of being familiar, clear, and instructive, and his rules are, we 
believe, generally considered as well as ¢:alculated to explain his 
art. Asa poet we do not think him entitled to stand in a high 
rank, nor are we inclined to deny him what is generally termed 
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arespectable one. The mention of this gentleman naturally 
reminds us of the heavy loss which both painting and poetry have 
sustained in the death of Hoppner;—a man whose original and 
expanded genius cultivated both arts with success. The small 
collection of tales which he gave to the public in 1806, as he 
modestly expressed it ‘ rather to shew his love than his skill,”’ 
possess a humourous gravity and whimsical felicity of expres- 
sion, superior to any thing of the kind which has since appeared. 
They are admirable, in particular, when contrasted with the 
hard and laborious parturition which Mr. CoLteman has pro- 
duced, the string of puns which he wishes to be considered as 
comic stories. The extreme toil which it costs that poor gen- 
tleman to be facetious, damps our disposition to be amused by 
his wit, as completely as it would spoil our enjoyment of a gala 
dinner to be conscious that we were eating up the whole year’s 
revenue of our hospitable landlord. s 

Another painter, WrsTaLL, a man of feeling and imagina- 
tion, has published a poetical miscellany, the merit of which 
seems to illustrate our general proposition, that the alliance be- 
tween poetry and painting is more than fanciful. His genius is 
not, however, of the highest order, and his verses are too like 
those of Warton and Dyer to claim the praise of originality. 

There is a capacity for poetry that hovers between taste and 
genius, and which, in a polished age, dictates more verses than 
a higher degree of talent. These, of course, have different 
degrees of merit, as they are the offspring of the heart or of 
the head, of feeling: or of fancy, of real power of poetical ex- 
pression, or of the mere desire to imitate what we admire, by 
the assistance of a memory stored with common places from 
other poets. As we rise in the scale, we find many whom only 
the pressure of business, or the pursuit of pleasure, or perhaps 
literary indolence, more powerful than either, has prevented 
from aspiring to mom: distinguished honours. Here we may 
notice the Hon. WiLLi‘amM SPENCER, whose beautiful vers de so- 
cieté give us an high idea of his talents, mingled with regret 
that the avocations of a fashionable life should have occupied 
hours in which these talents might have been employed to his 
immortal fame. He has contented himself, however, with the 
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unambitious pretensions of a sonetteer and writer of occasional 
verses. These little manuscripts which flit around the higher 
circles of the gens comme il faut, which are transcribed by fair 
hands into red morocco souvenirs, and secured with silver bolts, 
like the bower of Fairley fair in the old ballad, may perhaps plead 
privilege against critical execution. We shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with saying, that Spencer has, in many instances, 
succeeded in imitating that light, gay, and felicitous expression 
of occasional poetry in which the French have hitherto been 
considered as unrivalled. The verses in the English Minstrelsy, 
beginning, “ Too late I staid,” are a happy instance of the deli- 
cacy of point and ¢ournure which the Parisian de! esprit placed 
his highest ambition in attaining. Mr. Spencer has also taken 
the legendary harp with success, and sung us the ballad of Beth- 
Gelert. We pray devoutly that dejewnés in the afternoon, and 
fretit soufiers in the morning, and all the et ceteras of idle occu- 
pation which fill up the hours between them, may leave this gen- 
tleman more at liberty in future to exert his talents and learning 
in pursuits more worthy of him. 

Astrand by the side of Spencer, on the island of Alcina, 
but higher on the shore, and with less chance of floating, we 
view with concern the wreck of M.G. Lewis. Upon this au- 








thor the cup of pleasure and fashion has produced a more bane- 


ful effect than upon the former. Spencer is only lulled by the 
draught into voluptuous indolence, but Lewis has been stimula- 
ted to ill-judged and capricious exertions, totally unworthy of 
his natural genius. His first work, though he was indebted to 
the German for the most striking incident,* and though it was 
liable to yet stronger objections upon the score of morality, was 
indisputably the work of a man of talent. What he borrowed 
he made his own, not by altering and disfiguring, but by impro- 
ving and beautifying it; and we were willing to hope that the 
warmth of his descriptions were owing to the want of judgment 
of avery young man. In this hope, let us do Mr. Lewis the jus- 
tice to say, we have not been disappointed,—he has done all in 
his power to obliterate the memory of this original error; but 


* The story of the Bleeding Nun occurs, with very little variation, in the po- 
nular tales of Muszus. under the title of Die Entfuhrine, i. e. Thie Elopement. 
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he has not put off the boy in other respects. He continues to 
overwhelm us with puerilities, ghost-ballads, ghost-romances, and 
diablerie. We do not unite with the common cry, in denouncing 
all use of this supernatural machinery in poetry. There isa 
feeling implanted in our nature responsive to it, and which, there- 
fore, may be legitimately appealed to. But it is a spring which 
soon loses its force if injudiciously pressed upon, and Mr. Lew- 
is has used it unsparingly. He is not sufficiently attentive, be- 
sides, to investing his tales of wonder with circumstances of 
probability. The poet who employs in his art the generally re- 
ceived superstitions of any country, has a right to demand our 
attention, because, though these were false in themselves, they 
were, nevertheless, believed to be true. But Mr. Lewis has 
dragged together hobgoblins from every coast and climate, as 
if there had been a general gaol-delivery at Pandemonium, or as 
the whole demons banished of yore to the Red Sea, had at once 
returned from transportation. The same puerility of taste has 
infected Mr. Lewis’s writings in other respects. He accumu- 
lates images of horror till they excite disgust, and expects to 
impress us with terror by details of the shambles or charnel- 
house. In another situation, a course of salutary criticism 
might have gradually amended Mr. Lewis’s taste, and weaned 
him from his German lust after marvellous narrative, hyperboli- 
cal language, overstrained passion, and distorted imagery. But, 
moving ina circle where his talents naturally attract the admira- 
tion which would be generally bestowed upon them were they 
exerted with more prudence, we have little hope that our ani- 
madversions will be of any use to him. 

Mr. RecinaLp HEBER may, we fear, be considered as one 
whom a too easy situation in life is likely to seduce from the 
service of the Muses, his proper and natural mistresses.—The 
answer of the wealthy veteran, /dit gui*ferdidit zonam, hasa 
force in poetry as well asin military enterprise. He who hopes 
to acquire, by his talents, that distinction which is the road to 
fortune, is.compelled to place himself frequently before the pub- 
lic. But the man of affluence naturally shrinks from the trouble 
necessary to assert his literary rank, and from exposing himself 
to yiruleut criticism and unceasing cabal. He feels that whatever 
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the vulgar suppose, the real pleasure of the poetic talent consists 
in the power of calling up and arraying imaginary groups; and 
that the toil of arresting the glittering visions, of embodying 
them in verse, and clothing them with suitable language, is usu- 
ally unsatisfactory labour. But the author of “ Palestine,” and 
of “ Europe,” ought not to think so. The former, a juvenile 
work, had the faults natural to early compositions. There was 
a profusion of epithet, an affectation of balanced and sounding 
versification, and a pomp of eloquence which sometimes exceed- 
ed the classical standard. In “ Europe,’ Mr. Heber’s latest 
composition, the unfortunate turn of events, which has baffled 
the prophecy of the poet, and the sagacity of the statesman, 
casts an unpleasing gloom over the subject. We donot like to 
look back upon disappointed hopes and successless efforts, when 
we remember the glow of expectation which originally prece- 
ded our disappointment. Under these disadvantages, however, 
Mr. Heber’s essays place him ina fair rank for poetical fame; for 
he has a richness of language, command of versification, and 
strength of ideas, that may lead him to high and distinguished 
eminence. We sincerely hope that neither the duties of his 
profession, nor the opiate of ease and affluence, will prevent his 
again claiming the public notice, or occasion his sinking into 
the genteel and occasional versifier. 

There are other dilletanii authors, earls, and knights, whom 
we might be expected to notice, especially as they have taken 
the field in form as dramatic poets, and epic poets, and Esopian 
fabulists. But it would be unfair to review what we have found 
ourselves unable to read; and we can only pledge ourselves, 
that when these eminent personages shall produce a play ora 
poem, or even asingle apologue, which has been actually peru- 
sed by any one above being bribed by a dinner, or the hopes of 
a seat in the chariot, we shall do our best to imitate an instance 
of such laudable perseverance. 

The very antifiodes of this class are the pocts who daily 
spring up among the lees of the people, and find admirers to 
patronize them, because they write “wonderfully well consi- 
dering.’ This is, abstractedly, one of the most absurd claims 
to distinction possible. We do not suppose any living poet, 
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Southey for instance, or Campbell, would gain much credit for 
making a pair of shoes, although they may be made very well 
considering. We hardly think the Agricultural Society, even if 
lord Sommerville were preses, would bestow upon Walter Scott 
a prize for weaving the best piece of cloth, although the “ warp 
and woof” might be very wonderful considering. Yet leta wea- 
ver, a shoemaker, or a tailor, produce a copy of verses, and he 
shall find those to extol him above the best poets of the time, 
and to silence all objection and criticism, by referring, as an 
apology, to that which should have withheld him from the at- 
tempt,—his ignorance and his want of education. It will hard- 
ly be supposed, that, with the recollection of Burns fresh in our 
minds—Virgilium vidimus—we should doubt that, from the low- 
er ranks of society may arise a poet in the noblest sense of the 
word, gifted with perception, with energy, with expression, and 
with sentiment. But when this divine influence is either with- 
held, or sparingly bestowed; where the individual, with every 
advantage of instruction and cultivation, could not have risen 
above elegant mediocrity; and far more when he could never 
have hoped to attain even that humble pitch,--we cannot allow 
that the literary public can be benefited by his poetical attempts, 
in a degree sufficient to compensate the loss which society sus- 
tains by turning the brain of an useful peasant or artisan. It 
is, indeed, a peculiarity of the present time, that there are a 
class of subaltern literati who act as crimps for the Muses, sedu- 
cing honest ploughmen from their teams, mechanics from their 
shopboards, and milk maids from their pails, to enlist them in 
the precarious service of Apollo. We wish we could consider 
this folly as disinterested in proportion to its absurdity; but such 
patrons make a stalking-horse of the frotegé, tagging the poetry 
of the faysan farvenu with their own more worthless dicta and 
commentaries, assuming the airs of a Mecenas ata cheap rate, 
and, under pretence of doing justice to obscure merit, intruding 
upon the public their own contemptible personages in the cha- 
racter of its master of ceremonies. It was thus that Mr. Capel 
Lofft contrived to ride forward into public notice on the shoulders 
of poor BLoomfriELp, who was able, partly by real, and partly by 
adventitious circumstances, to bring his load farther than any 
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one durst have predicated. We do not mean too curiously to 
scrutinize the justice of the popularity which this worthy and in- 
genious man acquired by his first poem. It was written on a 
pleasing subject; and with just and simple description, contain- 
ed some poetry, though not of the first order. Our neighbours 
of England gave it not the less liberal encouragement, that 
they might boast an heaven-born genius of their own. But 
there is a meagreness and poverty in Mr. Bloomfield’s poetry 
which place him at a distance incalculably beneath the Ayrshire 
ploughman, though superior unquestionably to almost all the 
other self-taught bards of the day. His latter verses, addressed 
to his Mother’s Spindle, intimate more power and pathos than 
any thing we have yet seen of his composition. 

The success of Burns had the effect of exciting general emu- 
lation among all of his class in Scotland who were able to tag a 
rhyme. The quantity of Scottish verses with which we were in- 
undated was absolutely overwhelming. Poets began to chirp in 
every corner like grasshoppers in a sunshine day. The steep 
rocks poured down poetical goat-herds, and the bowels of the 
earth vomited forth rhyming colliers; but of all the herd we can 
only distinguish James Hogg, a Selkirkshire shepherd, as hav- 
ing at all merited the public attention; and there cleaves to his 
poetry a vulgarity of conception and expression which we great- 
ly question his ever being able to overcome. In other respects 
his talents, though less noticed, are at least equal to those of 
Mr. Bloomfield. Bloomfield’s success has had nearly the same 
effect in England which the celebrity of Burns produced among 
the Caledonians: and various self-educated geniuses have sprung 
forward in the race, most of them, as in the case of Bloomfield 
and Capel Lofft, with riders on, as the jockies phrase it. Even 
Pratt, dry-foundered himself, has, like the old lame Houynhynm 
of Gulliver, placed himself in a vehicle drawn by a certain Jo- 
seph Blackett, in order to be dragged into celebrity by the ex- 
ertions of this oppressed animal. But the surprise, groundless 
as we think it, excited by the first instance of the kind, is at an 
end, when the world sees that it only requires encouragement 
to convert some hundred score of tolerable tailors, shoemakers, 
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and lamp-lighters into very indifferent rhymers;—~the wonder is 
at an end, and with the wonder ends the applause and the profit. 

The van and rear of the class of occasional poets being thusre- 
viewed, we turn our attention to the main body. In this vast host 
we discover those whom reasons and feelings, as various as their ta- 


lents, have thrown into the same studies. In the poems of Mrs. 


Opie and Mrs. Hunter, and especially in those of the former, we 
have much of the elegance, simplicity, and tenderness, which 
ought to mark sentimental poetry. We do not, in this excursion 
of the feeling or of the fancy, except grandeur of sentiment, or 
the ardent vigour of poetical language. It is enough that there 
be novelty, or at least beauty, in the sentiments, and simple ele- 
gance in the mode of expression. Yet excellence in this is as 
difficult to attain as the successful execution of a bolder plan. 
The graces of Metastasio, and the charms of the pathetic son- 
nets of Petrarch, are not more easily caught than the wild and 
fantastic beauties of Ariosto, nor even than the bold tone of the 
epic Muse. But, though perfection in either kind of composi- 
tion may be equally difficult of attainment, the sentimental poct 


has, nevertheless, an advantage over his rivals. To perform ex- 


quisitely upon the flute, or upon the violin, is, perhaps, equally 
difficult; but tolerable execution upon the first is more pleasing, 
because the notes are sweeter in themselves: thus the poetry 
which awakens a natural and amiable train of feeling, which re- 
minds us of the romantic sentiments of youth, and speaks to 
us again of a fairy-land which we had lost for years, finds in 
every bosom a judge inclined to receive it with favour propor- 
tioned to the modesty of its pretensions. This is more particu- 
larly the case, when we can discover that the heart of the poet 
beats in unison with his lyre. Some of Mr. Liste Bow es’s son- 
nets, connected with the remarkable and melancholy circumstan- 
ces from which they had ‘their origin, are of this affecting and 


interesting kind. This amiable and elegant writer greatly mis- 


took his own genius, when he departed from a style of composi- 
tion in which he had acquired well-earned laurels, to write his 
poem upon the “Spirit of Discovery,” which 1s, to say the best, 


a verv heavy production. 
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Among the poems which have not received their due share 
of public attention, we are disposed to reckon Mr. PoLWHELE’s 
“Influence of Local Attachment,” which contains some passa- 
ges of great beauty: but its desultory plan has, probably, been 
unfavourable to its popularity. ) 7 | 

We might add to this list the name of Professor SMytuE of 
Cambridge, whose beautiful “ Invocation to the Southern Breeze,’ 
is fresh in the memory of all readers of poetry; of Mr. MontrcomE- 
RY, In whose productions there is often a solemn and tender pa- 
thos, peculiarly his own, and we might enumerate many other re- 
spectable names; but our plan is limited, and the lyrical bards 
of England are numerous as the leaves in Vallambrosa. 

Some commemoration might be due to those, who, having 
been former favourites of the public, have decently retired from 
the stage, warned by increasing age, or the change of taste in 
their contemporaries: But to address a poet on his past fame, is 
like calling to the remembrance of an antiquated beauty her 
former conquests, and conveys rather insult than compliment. 
Neither are we entitled to mention those persons of poetical 
talent who have been content with the applause of a small circle, 
although this class includes the names of Munpy, one of our 
best descriptive poets; and cf Mrs. Ticue, whose lamented 
death we have so recently to deplore. 

We therefore close these notices, made in the spirit of kind- 
ness towards the authors mentioned, and of forbearance towards 
those omitted. That the list is perfect we do not pretend; 
yet it contains as much worth, and as much talent united, as has 
adorned Britain, at least since the reign of queen Anne. Nor is 
it our smallest boast, that the Muses have been, of late, gene- 
rally engaged in the cause of virtue and morality, and that the 
character of the libertine and spendthrift are no longer the fre- 
quent accompaniments of the sacred name of Poet. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Since the mint of the United States is exclusively employed 


in coining half dollars, and cents, and half cents, which do not 
even bear a likeness of the ruling chief magistrate, much less 
an occasional impression of the events of his age; and contribute 
nothing more towards American history than the eagle and thir- 
teen stripes upon one side, and an imaginary head on the other; 
permit one of your correspondents to present to the public, 
through the medium of your useful miscellany, 
A DESIGN FOR A MEDAL 
to commemorate 
The Settlement of Pennsylvania. 
OBVERSE, 
The central group from West's treaty. 
MOTTO, 
Unbroken Faith. 
REVERSE, 
The pipe and bow, across, before a hill of Indian corn. 
Date, 
1682. 


The scene of West’s Treaty is laid by that excellent painter 
(whom we are proud to own as our countryman) at Chester (then 
called Upland) a Swedish settlement, at which the proprietary 
landed in the month of October, 1682. William Penn appears 
in the centre offering presents to the Indian king with one hand, 
and pointing with the other to a map of the land he wished to 
purchase, in the-hands of Thomas Story, the first recorder of 
Philadelphia; behind whom are seen James Logan, so many 
years secretary of the province, (founder of the Loganian Li- 
brary,)and David Lloyd, some time chief-justice, who built a man- 
sion house near this spot, which remained for half a century a 
place of general resort, and is at this day one of the very few me- 
morials of those times, which the subsequent rapidity of im- 
provement has left standing upon the banks of the Delaware. 
All these portraits, however, are introduced by poetic license, 
neither of those three eminent characters having arrived in 
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Pennsylvania, till several years after the proprietor. But the 
league of peace, then made with the aborigines, whether under king 
‘Tammany or Connodaghtoh, which was to last, in their figurative 
language, “as long as the sun should shine, and the waters run 
in the rivers,” was actually never interrupted by that-genera- 
tion, or so long as the friends of Penn retained power in the go- 
vernment sufficient to preventor redress occasional grievances, 
it having been first infringed, by mutual injuries, after a blissful 
period of seventy years. 


BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIV. 


WILLIAM DUNBAR. 


THis eminent Scottish poet was born, according to Mr. War- 
ton, about the year 1470, butin Mr. Pinkerton’s opinion five years 
sconer. The latter gentleman, from several circumstances, has 
fixed upon 1465 as the most probable date, and which is per- 
haps nearest to the truth, though the matter cannot now be ex- 
actly ascertained. The f/ece of Dunbar’s birth is understood te 
have been Salton, a village near the delightful coast of the Forth 
in East Lothian. This is collected from what Kennedy, a con- 
temporary, says in one of his satires; whe mentions likewise his 
own wealth and Dunbar’s poverty. If we are to credit the same 
author, Dunbar was of the kin of the earls of March, but of this 
there is no satisfactory evidence. In his youth he seems to have 
been a travelling noviciate of the Franciscan order, as appears 
by one of his poems addressed to St. Francis, wherein he reca- 
pitulates his own achievements and peregrinations with some 
humour. 

This mode of life, however, not being agrecable to Dunbar’s 
inclinations, he resigned it, and returned to Scotland, as is sup- 
posed about the year 1490, when he was about 25 years of age. 
In his “‘ Thistle and Rose,” which was certainly written in 1503, 
he speaks of himself as a poct that had already made many songs, 
and that poem isthe composition of an experienced writer, and 
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74 LIFE OF WILLIAM DUNBAR. 
not of a novice in the art. It is indeed probable that his tales, 7’he 
twa marryt wimen and the wido, and The Freirs of Berwic, (if the 
Jast be his), were written before his Thistle and Rose. How- 
ever this may have been, Dunbar, after being the author of the 
Golden Targe, a poem of the most opulent description, and of 
many small pieces of the highest merit, died in old age, about 
1530. } | 

In his younger years our poet seems to have had great ex- 
pectations that his abilities would have recommended him to an 
ecclesiastical benefice, and in his smaller poems he frequently 
addresses the king to that purpose: but there is no reason to 
believe that he did it with success. Such is often the gratitude of 
princes; for the Zhistle and Rose, which was occasioned by the 
marriage of James the fourth, king of Scotland, with Margaret 
Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry the seventh, king of England, 
deserved better treatment at the hands of the royal pair. Mr. Pin- 
kerton has looked in vain, he says, over many calendars of char- 
ters, &c. of this period, to find Dunbar’s name, but suspects that 


= 








it was never written by a lawyer. 

Mr. Warton, in characterizing the Scottish poets of this time, 
observes that the writers of that nauon have adorned the period 
with a degree of sentiment and spirit, a command of phrascology, 
and a fertility of imagination not to be found in any English poet 
since Chaucer and Lydgate.—“ He might safely have added,” 
(says Mr. Pinkerton), “ not even in Chaucer or Lydgate.” Con- 
cerning Dunbar, Mr. Warton says, that the natural complexion 
of his genius is of the moral and delicate cast. The remark, 
however, Mr. Pinkerton thinks, “ must not be taken too strictly. 
“The Golden Targe (he adds) is moral, and so are many of his 
“‘ small pieces; but humour, description, allegory, great poetical 
“genius, and a vast wealth of words, all unite to form the com- 
“‘ plexion of Dunbar’s poetry.” “ He unites in himself, and gene- 
“ rally surpasses, (says the other,) the quality of the chief old 
‘‘ English poets; the morals and satires of Langland, Chaucer’s 
‘‘ humour, poetry and knowledge of life, the allegory of Gower, 
‘and the description of Lydgate.” 

As this is a very high character, Mr. Warton has endeavour- 
ed to support his sentiments, by giving an analysis of his three 
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principal poems. This, however excellent, we cannot here intro- 
duce, because of its length; but our readers may not be displea-* 


sed with a short sketch of his first and we poem, “ Zhe 
Thistle and Rose.’’ 

This poem opens with some fine stanzas, which are remark- 
able for their descriptive and picturesque beauties. May then 
rebukes the poet for not rising early, according to his annual 
custom, to celebrate the approach of Spring. For this he apo- 
logises, on account of the present ungenial and inclement season. 
This excuse is rejected by May, who, with a smile of majesty, 
commands him to arise and perform his annual homage to the 
flowers, the birds, and the sun; upon this they both enter a deli- 
cious garden filled with the richest colours and odours, when the 
Sun appears suddenly in all his glory, and is thus beautifully de- 
scribed: 

“The pourpour sonne with tender bemis reid 
“In orient bricht as angell did appeir, 
“Thorow golden skies putting up his head 


“ Quhois gilt tresses schone so wonder cleir | 
* That all the world take comfort far and neir. 


Immediately the birds singing together hail the unusual appear- 
ance of the sunshine; artd then Nature is introduced issuing her 
edict that the progress of the Spring should no longer be inter- 
rupted, and that Neptune and Eolus should cease from disturbing 
the waters andair. By this preparation and suspense Dunbar hath 
judiciously and ingeniously contrived to give dignity to the sub- 
ject of the poem, to awaken curiosity, and to introduce many 
poetical circumstances. 

Immediately Vature commands every bird, beast, and flower 
to appear in her presence; and, agreeable to the custom of every 
May morning, to acknowledge her universal sovereignty. 

She sends the Roe to bring the beasts: the Swallow to collect 
the birds, and the Yarrow (Achillea or Millefolium) to summon 
the flowers, and they are all before her in an instant. 

The Lion advances first, whose figure is drawn with great 
force and expression, and with an ingenious and happy illusion to 
the Scottish arms. Nature then lifts up the Lion’s shining claw, 
and suffering him to rest on her knee, crowns him with a radi- 
ant diadem of precious stones, and creates him the king of beasts. 
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At the same time she enjoins him to exercise justice with mer- 
cy, and not to permit his subjects of the smallest size or degree 
to be. oppressed by those of superior strength or dignity. This 
part of her charge to the Lion, she closes with the following 
beautiful stroke, which indicates the moral tenderness of the po- 
et’s heart: 


* And let no bougles with his beesteous hornis 
“The meek pluck ox oppress for all his pryd, 
** But in tiie yok go peaceable him besyd. 


The Eagle is next crowned king of fowls, and his talons being 
sharpened like darts of steel, he is ordered to govern great or 
small, the Wren or the Peacock, with an uniform and equal im- 
partiality. Vature now calls the flowers, and observing the 
‘THIsTLe to be surrounded with a bush of spears, and on that ac- 
count qualified for war, she gives him a crown of rubies, and 
says, “ In field go forth and fend the Jaif;” that is, defend the rest. 
Dunbar continues elegantly to picture other parts of the royal 
arms; in ordering the Vhistle, who is now king of vegetables, to 
prefer all herbs and flowers of rare virtue and rich odour, nor 
ever topermit the Nettle to associate with the Flower-de-lys, nor 
any ignoble weed to be ranked in competition with the Lily. 

In the following stanza, where Vature directs the THISTLE to 
honour the Ross, above all other flowers, our poet with much ad- 
dress, insinuates to king James the fourth, an exhortation to con- 
jugal fidelity, drawn from the high birth, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments of the royal bride. Vature next addresses the RosE, whose 
lineage she exalts above that of the Lily. This was intended to 
express a preference of the house ef Tudor to the house of Va- 
lais. The Rose is then crowned by Nature with clarifed gems, 
the lustre of which Ulumines all the land, and is hailed queen by 
the flowers. Last of all her praises are sung by the universal cho- 
rus of birds. The sound of which having awakened the poet 
from his delightful dream, the fairy scene is vanished, and he 
calls on the Muse to perpetuate, in verse, the wonders of the 
splendid vision. 

The next poem of consequence is the “‘ Golden Targe;” thede- 
sign of which is to show the gradual andimperceptible influences 
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; of love, when too far indulged, over reason. The cast of thispoem 
is tinctured with the morality and imagery of the Romaunt of 


the Rose, and the Floure and Leafe of Chaucer: but even an ab- 
stract of Warton’s analysis of this allegorical poem would swell 
’ this biographical article to animproper length. For many illus- 
trations, which Mr. Warton gives of Dunbar’s next important 
piece, called “ The Daunce,” he acknowledges himself obliged 
to the learned and elegant editor of ** Ancient Scottish Poems,” 
(lord Hailes,) published in 1770. From the “ Daunce” it appears 
that Dunbar’s imagination was not less suited to satirical than to 


we 


i 


sublime allegory; and that he was the first poet who displayed 


’ 
any degree of spirit in this way of writing after Pierce Plowman. 
. | It is observable, that the measure of the “ Daunce”’ is partly 
e | that of “Sir Thopas” in Chaucer; from which it may be collected 
s that “ Sir Thopas” was anciently viewed asa ludicrous composi- 
d tion. The pageants and interludes of Dunbar’s age, must cer- 
7 tainly have quickened his invention in forming his grotesque 
1 groups; for the exhibition of moralities was’then ia high vogue 
™ among the Scotch. A morakity was played at the marriage of 
r James the fourth and the princess Margaret; and mummeries cal- 
s led Gysarts, and which are composed of moral personifications are 
still known in Scotland. Even till the beginning of the present 
to century, especially among the festivities of Christmas, itenerant 
d- maskers were admitted into the houses of the Scotch nobility. 
ne It may be added, that Dunbar wrote occasionally in the way 
he which has been called Macaronic poetry, of this species of compo- 
sc sition is his “ Testament of Maister Andro Kennedy,” which re- 
to presents the character of an idle, dissolute scholar, and ridicules 
a. the funeral ceremonies of the Roman communion. 
Sy From what Mr. Pinkerton has already done, it is ardently to 
by be desired, that he may give a complete edition of “ Dunbar’s Po- 
O- ems,” with his own notes. The writer, who has been denomina- 
et ted by a Gibbon as the Muratori of his country, may be suppo- 
he sed to be capable, if he had not already given evidence of his abi- 
1e lity, to illustrate both the history, the poetry, and the manners of 
his countrymen in former times. A valuable present to the lovers 
- of elegant and classical literature, as well as to the historian and 


antiquarian, would thus be obtained. The “ flytings” of Kennedy 
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and Dunbar, with many minor pieces, both of them and of their 
eotemporaries are now laid by as obsolete; because, without the 
aid of such literary lore as that of a Hailes ora Pinkerton, they 
will become as unintelligible to their posterity as the Edda and 
ether Scandinavian productions of former times are, at present, 
to the inhabitants of Northern Europe. Q 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Epiror, 


I senp you a free translation of a part of the first Canto of L’abbé De 
Lille’s beautiful poem Le Malheur et La Pitié. 


OQ! gentle Prry, how I love thy name! 
Thou, nobly indigent, art dearer far, 
To me, than all the pomp and pride of wealth, 
Which spreads abroad its desoljating stores 
To nourish Vice,—corrupt the human heart. 
°Tis thus the impetuous mountain stream descends, 
And carries ruin o’er the cultur’d fields. 
Whilst in its silent course some modest rill 
Spreads o’er its native plains its little stores, 
And fertilizing many a meadow green, 
Makes woods, and fruits, and flow’rets flourish round— 
Thus scattering wide abroad her heavenly stores, 
Celestial Pity feeds the field of life. 
Yet—’tis not to our dearest friends alone, 
That Pity’s tender cares should be confined; 
The stranger has his claims on generous hearts— 
Remember too, Misfortune shuns the day, 
Locks her sad secrets deep within her breast: 
She has her modest blush, her noble pride: 
This bids her shun the gaze of vulgar eyes, 
And seek a lonely refuge in the shade. 
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Then seek her, Prry!—find her dark retreat! 
Seize on the happy moment as it flies— 
For thou, like Genius and Victory, 
Hast happy moments pointed out by heaven— 
Know then to seize them—Dost thou not behold 
A wretched mortal, whose distracted look 
Bespeaks him standing o’er some dark abyss? 
He pauses—trembles—half recedes from crime! 
A sudden movement urges him to theft, 
With which he blushes to have soil’d his hand— 
He flies—pursue him—enter thou his door;— 
Oh wimat a sight!—Halfnaked on the ground, 
Benumb’d with cold, by famine worn away, 
His helpless children lie—Menac’d with death, 
So near the wretched hour that gave them birth, 
They know no pleasing playful infant sports.— 
’*Tis silence, grief, and desolation all— 
A mute despair forbids the tear to low— 
The wretched father stands beside them pale, 
‘Tormented less by famine than by crime. 
He turns away, distracted, from the scene, 
And turning throws to them the guilty food, 
For which their feeble anxious hands dispute, 
Now with an air, a look, an accent deep, 
Expressing all the conflict of his soul, 
The excess of wo, the horror of his crime; 
He speaks— 
‘‘ Who thus invades Misfortune’s drear abode? 
“QO stranger! dost thou come to learn my woes? 
‘6 Well—see these children—there their mother lies— 
“JT am a man—a husband, and a father!— 
‘Is this enough?—My lot, before this day, 
‘Was less severe; misfortunes had assail’d, 
« But ne’er till now my soul was stained with crime! 
‘Go and reveal it—I will bless the blow— 
*‘ Will bless your law that punishes my guilt;— 
“IT know not what may be—my dreadful fate 
‘‘ May arma robber’s hand with murderous stee]!— 
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‘Go! rid ine of the world and of myself!”— 
Exhausted nature fails—he faints—he falls! 

Oh! Piry! soften down the wretch’s bed! 
Pour forth thy gold, pour forth thy balmy tears; 
Console his misery, and repair his fault, 

And teach this useful lesson to the world:— 
That he who wishes to prevent a crime, 
Should first prevent the want from which it flows. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


GO MY DEAR NIECE MARIA. 
BY MRS. LLOYD.—1784. 


Near to the foot of some decaying tree 

A honey suckle fair doth often grow, 

And twining round, hides, with its fresh green leaves, 
The wither’d boughs,—gives ail it’s sweet perfume, 
And shields it from each rude high swelling blast. 
Thus, dear Maria, in her bloom of youth 

And beauty gay, with fond affection bends 

Her soul to mine, and gives her sweetest smiles 

To drooping age, and still declining yearss— 

Those years, e’re long, must fail:—Life’s feeble sap 
No more shall rise;—the dull eye slow will turn, 

And not perceive Maria’s gentle tear, 

Nor see that look of love, which softens pain: 

Yet may itnot be lost!—when my last breath, Vv 
Through cold and pale grown lips, unhear'd, shall pass, 
A keener pang, than thy soft breast can know, 

Will ask relief:—Thy debt of gratitude 

Then, dear Maria, with it pay, and sooth, 

With cender care, *Azs pain, who long hath strewed 
Thy path, and mine, with sweet and chosen flow’rs:— 
Still-kind protection meet, and ev’ry aid, 

Thy virtue claims from Friendship’s warmest glow! 


* The late Dr. Lloyd, dean of Norwich 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
TO MALVINA, ‘ 
IN RETURN FOR A WREATH OF WILD FLOWERS. 


Tue wilding wreath though faded, love, 
Which late you sent to me, 

A bright remembrance still doth prove, i 
Of hours I’ve past with thee. \ 4 . 


Oh dear to me their native fields, 
And vallies ever green, 

There Nature every beauty yields, 
To deck her sylvan scene. 


How often on their banks we’ve stray’d, 
Or sought the shady grove, Ri 

When on the lake bright sun-beams play’d, 
And fragrant garlands wove. 


In Memory’s eye, their bloom shall last, 
Preserv’d with fondest care, 

Secure from ev’ry wintry blast, 
Tul I to thee repair. 





7 ‘ 
one 


Then Love shall weave a brighter wreath | at | 
Of flowers which ne’er shall fade: iu 
And sighs which we in absence breathe, | 
By joy shall be o’erpaid. Oscar. 
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SCIENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Epiror, 

A Frew weeks ago, I forwarded you solutions, to the two ques- 
tions inserted in the fourth number of the fifth volume of The 
Port Folio. I, soon after, concluded, that, to so beautiful a ques- 
tion as the second, a nearer approximation ought to be made, 
before it was given to the public; annexed you have the result 
of my labours. 

Solution. 

Let A D B X be a semi- 
circle, of which, A X is the B 
diameter. Draw the chord D 
BX =10=a. Jom A B, 
and bisecting A Bin E, draw 
C E D, from the centre C, A x 
through E, and terminating i 
in the circumference, at D. 

Now, since C D is at right angles to A B, by the 3d Prop. 
$d b. Eu., and X B, by the 31st of the same book; the triangles 
A EC and A B X are equiangular, and consequently, similar; 
by the 4th Prop. 6th b. Eu. therefore AC: A X:: EC: BX; 





a 


and since AC= J AX;EC=j3BX=5= 


ees 
Now, put A X = 2 2; then A C, or radius == x; and by 47th 
of the Ist b. Eu. A B? = A X2? —B X?; consequently, A B = 


/ 4x*—a?; AE =} AB, and consequently = 1 74 r?—a’; 





DE=DC—EC, and consequently = # — = and from 





these expressions, A D will easily be found = ./Q 42 —a x. 





. ; ° 8 f/f 2 12-0 L-4/ 427% -aQ? 
Again; by mensuration, halfthearc ADB= ¥ : Vax Re 


and half the arc AD B Xx x = the areaof the sector BC ADB. 
But, by the question, this area = the area of the triangle 
A BX =AB x }B X; consequently, we have this equation, 








——_— -- -— 


a/ 128 2% — 6424 Viti —a J/ 4a? c* —at 
“ ihe i= ; 
x 5 ; 
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This equation being twice squared, for the purpose of rid- 
ding it of the radicals; being cleared of all fractions and redu- 
ced to order for solution, will be found to be 961 2? — 9920 x27 —- 
32250 x9 +.280000.x5 + 2340625 x* —7200000 x3 — 41625000 x* 
== —- 506250000. Now, by inspection, I discover, that the value 
of x is something more than 8.5; I therefore, put r = 8.5, and 


make r-+2z==x. Then, bya general theorem, for the resolution 
—arr—-br—l_-¢ r"?_- Ke. 




















of these hich orders, we have z = —_——-— ; 
nar ®™-14+ n—1 x or"? + &C. 


in which » = 8,a = 961, 6 = — 9920, c = — 32250, &c. on 
to g, and Q = — 506250000. Inthis last equation, the values 
of thé warious powers of r being obtained and multiplied by 
their yespective coefficients, we shall have this final equation 

m 506250000 — 26 1 86339456.25390625 + 31801247157.5 + 
* F24645966547.0625 — 26189262365.0 — 8585007796.875 + 
1216307 1878.90625 — 12423748750.0 — 12218208789.0625 + 














¥308087500.0 + 5749745312.5 — 1560600000.0 — 70762 
4421700000.0 + 3007 406250.0 








When this fraction is summed, 
5000.0 


58878291.089841375 
66V614197.6a/5 
was =r --z, we now have xr = 8.589126 + kc. = AC = ra- 
cius; and consequently, A X, the hypothenuse of the triangle 
A BX =2 x2 = 17.178252 + &c. The hypothenuse of the tri- 
angle being now ascertained, it will be easy to obtain A B, the per- 
pendieular; which, upon calculation, will be found = 13.967546; 
and consequently, the area of the triangle AB X = AB x 
> BX = 69.85773 + &e. Q. E. I. Err. Ex. By substituting 
this value of x, for r, in the above equation, we could approxi- 
mate still nearer to the real value of x; but as this is merely a 
question of pleasure, and absolute exactitude is not necessary, I 
hope the proposer wiil be satisfied with this approximation. 
Should he not; I will substitute this value of x, repeat the ope- 
ration and give you, Mr. Conductor, the result, in some future 
number of your useful, instructive, and entertaining miscellany. 


we have z — 





= .089126 + &e. and as x 


Tuomas P. Irvine. 
Newbern, North Carolina. 
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Chapel Hill, August 21st, 1811. 
Mr. Epitor, 

I have waited some time for the solution of the second ques- 
tion of Philo Mathematicus, proposed in your number for April 
last. Since there exists a doubt as to the propriety of the state- 
ment of the question, which I observed in one of your numbers, a 
friend has given the following solution, herein inclosed, which 


you are at liberty to insert, if thought worthy. 
| W. R. C. 


Let ABC be the A 


triangle about which 
the circle is circum- 
scribed. If ADCG 
be the sector, the arc 
A G Cis double the 
perpendicular A E, B 


which is the sine of 











the same are. The 
sine A E is equal to 4, 
and the arc AG C = 8. 
The sector A DCG 
is equal to the triangle 
A B C; and each is double of the triangle A DC. ‘The seg- 
ment A GC is equal to the triangle AD Cor ADB. The tri- 
BCXAE 











angle A B C is equal to : = 20 = the sector A D 
ADxAGC 
CG= os 2.5 X 8. 
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VARIETY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A candid observer must be astonished at the ingenuity of the 
French nation, and the multitude of the literary productions in 
every department, when the smallness of the pecuniary emolu- 
ment is-considered. For though the honest desire of lasting 
fame, rf 

That last infirmity of noble minds! 

and the wish of being useful to mankind, be the first and most 
powerful incentives in the breast of an eminent writer, yet the 
means of procuring superior ease and convenience, and of scat- 
tering a few flowers on his brief passage through life, may also 
be regarded as a not illaudable, though secondary motive. No 
Trench writer has received such pecuniary rewards as our Ro- 
bertsons and Gibbons; not to mention the prices paid by the 
booksellers in London for works of a less marked distinction. 
Fourcroy is said to have received thirty thousand francs, or about 
thirteen hundred pounds, for a work on chemistry, in twelve or 
thirteen volumes; and a bookseller boasted of having offered Se- 
gur.the elder, twenty thousand francs for an abstract of the his- 
tory of France, in two octavo volumes. The lowness of literary 
cmoluments at Paris may’be partly ascribed’ to.1a very simple 
circumstance, that since the death of the celebrated Pancoacke, 
the booksellers rarely print editions Im quarto, so that the com- 
putations are made on a form of inferior size and price, and are 
usually scattered over two or three editions, instead of a large 
sum paid for the entire right of the copy. 

Dutens, the traveller, declares that the Bostonians a long time 
ago, entertained the design of withdrawing themselves from the 
authority of England: for M. de Bougainville told him, that when 
he was in Canada, he translated a letter from them to Mons. de 
Montcalm, in which they proposed to give themselves up to 
France. 

CowLeEy, who speaks experimentally, having been exposed to 
many vicissitudes, both as a man and as an author, thus insists 
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—_ 
upon the absolute necessity of mental tranquillity to the accom- 


plishment of some of the highest flights of mind. Juvenal 
broached the same doctrine, and Dryden dilated it. The cor- 
rectness of the opinion is not to be called in question. 

For the exercise, or rather diversion of Poetry, there is no- 
thing that requires so much serenity and cheerfulness of spirit: 
it must not be overwhelmed with the cares of life, or overcast 
with the clouds of melancholy or sorrow, or shaken and dis- 
turbed by the storms of injurious fortune. It must, like the 
halcyon, have fair weather to breed in. The soul must be filled 
with bright and delightful ideas, where it undertakes to com- 
municate delight to others; which is the main end of puesy. One 
may see through the styie oi Ovid de Tristibus, the humbled and 
dejected condition of spirit with which he wrote it; there scarce 
remains any footstep of that genius, 


*——— Quem nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, &c.” 


The cold of the country had strucken through all his faculties, 
and benumbed the very feet of his verses. He is himself like 
one of the slaves of his own metamorphosis; and, though there re- 
main some weak resemblances of Ovid at Rome, it is but, as he 
says of Niobe, 

In vultu color est seni sanguine, lumina mastis 
Stant immota gvnis: nihil, est imagine vivi— 
FLET tamen. 





The truth is, for a man to write well, it is necessary to be in 
good humour; neither is wit less eclipsed with the unquietness 
of mind, than beauty with the indisposition of the body. So that 
itis almost as hard a thing to be a poet in despite of Fortune, 
as it is in despite of Nature. 





Miss N had all her relations assembled to advise, and give 


her permission to cut a wen on her forehead. A short time af- 
ter, she fell desperately in love with an adventurer, and married 
him, without asking advice of any one. How many women resem- 
ble miss N——? 
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OBITUARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Diep, in Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Wuire, consort of the 

Hon. Daniet A. Wuits, aged twenty-nine years. 
* © ’tis well with her, 
But who knows what the coming hour, 
Veil’d in thick darkness, brings to us?” 

It is the solace and support of Christians, amid the gloom 
and the depravities of life, that their Divine Master has indeed 
never left himself without witness. His blessed promise, “ Lo/ 
Lam with you alway,’ is never forgotten; and some pure and 
spotless spirit, has still been permitted to remain on earth, to 
remind us of our relation to heaven; to instruct us, by its virtues, 
how to act; to learn us, from its sorrows, how we should suffer; 
and, at length, intertwining’ round our hearts the golden and 
silken cords of piety and love, to draw us in the still “ linger- 
ing light of its upward track,” to its own blissful mansions of vir- 
tue and repose! When such a one goes before us, it is impos- 
sible to speak what we feel; to describe our own sense of the 
loss, or give others an idea of its poignancy. Yet is it proper 
and fit, that those who loved Mrs. Wuire as fondly as ourselves, 
should share our sympathy, and that those who knew her not, 
should be told of the inspired talents, the refined and trembling 
sensibility, the mild, silent, and elevated virtues, which bless and 
embalm her memory. <A mind of brilliant and commanding ge- 
nius, all whose energies had been fostered and cultivated to an 
unrivalled extent, united its expression in her features, with that 
of feelings ardent, chastened, and sublime. Her countenance, 
indeed, discovered something so unobtrusively interesting, so 
unearthly, so spiritual, that we could only regard it as an image 
of the impress of God on the soul, when it first came forth in 
the morning of creation,—lovely, meek, and amiable from the 
hands of its Maker. Her society and her writings breathed the 
purest spirit of piety, of benevolence, and religion. These, in- 
deed, were her muses. “They inspired her conversation, as 
they animated her life; and she never approached the sacred 
ground on which they dwelt, without an expansion of mind, and 
elevation of language.” I knew her once, when her spirit was 
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: buoyant as the breath of summer; joyous, animated, and sportive 





ait) 
gee | as the bland visions of youthful fancy; when light and happiness 
A ed were scattered in her path; when she appeared only to cheer, 


to console, and tobless; when her gentle spirit flew out to meet 
iy the mourner; when her pittance was shared with those, “ who are 
¢ not the world’s friends, and her bountiful hand scattered food to 
| the hungry, and raiment to the naked.” I knew her too, when, 
; as if to show that the “smiles of religion can banish its tears,”’ 


Ne that the heart is sometimes permitted, even here, to shine forth 











Bae: in all its moral sublimity and grandeur, the hand of God was laid 
heavily upon her, and her languishing body seemed sinking to 
earth, as it were, to exhibit in broader and fairer light, the purged 
Fi sanctity of her soaring and celestial spirit. It appeared, indeed, 

totally abstracted from the world, its pleasures, its affections, 
and its bonds; separated from time and sense, its interests, and 
1 | its kindred. Her eyes beaming with that hallowed splendour, 
: | which sometimes irradiates them before they are to “ close for- 
ever,” seemed fixed on the smiles of her Saviour, and her soul 


f 
aie hs bending before the footstool: of her Gop. One would almost 


have thought her shadowy form, that “ incorruptible body, which 
is destined to be the soul’s last covering.” 

May that gracious Being, who is the wisdom of God, and the 
i power of God, who was himself once on earth, to bear our sor- 
i rows, and expiate our sins, support the heart-broken mourners, 
under the dispensation which has taken her to himself. May 
he bind up where he has bruised; may he heal where he has 
smitten, and pour balm where he has wounded. 


O! from her sorrows, may we learn to live: 


, it , : 
A H 3 O! from her triumphs, may we learn to die. 


The strictures on the Drama, accompanied by a critique on 


Sha Mr. Payne, are postponed for want of room. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Dvunrine the autumnal and midsummer months of the last year, 
which has forever fled away, on the pinions of Time, the Editor 
of this Journal was compelled to relinquish its duties, and to be 
regardless of its delights, in consequence of the furious onset of 
three potent adversaries, Sickness, Sorrow, and Adversity. Un- 
der the ardency of the summer solstice, and while *¢he dog star’s 
unfiropitious ray was flaming, he was confined to the couch otf 
Languor and Anguish; and, in the decline of autumn, he was 
afflicted by one of the most tremendous domestic calamities,t+ 
which can agonize the Sensibility, nourish the Melancholy, and 
overpower the Fortitudet of man. The influence of infirm 
health, in marring the operations, both of manual and mental 
industry, is familiar to every patient, as well as to every physi- 
cian; and when to corporeal Pain and yawning Lassitude, the 
‘“‘ Sickness of the Sow” is superadded, from such an abhorred 
alliance all the brilliant powers of Invention, and all the strong 
body guards cf Labour keep obstinately aloof, or fly-timidly 
away. The pen of the readiest writer corrodes in the standish; 
his papers and projects reposing, ingloriously, on the shelves 
of dust, or in the pigeon holes of oblivion. His desk is over- 
thrown, his manuscripts are mouldy, and his vase of ink is 
as dry, as the vessel of the gospel outcast, while wandering in 
the parched wilderness of Beersheba. What Johnson empha- 
tically calls the doad of life, is then truly wearisome. Society 
presents nothing to gladden, and Solitude nothing to sooth. In 
vain do we fly to the sequestered shades of the country. Let 
allthe beauties of Nature solicit our notice{—let all the diver- 


* Pope. ‘ 

} The allusion is to the regretted demise of one of the dearest and most 
venerable of his family friends. A mortuary and biographical sketch of the 
late Mr. Denn1eE will appear from the pen of his son, as soon as the excited 
sensibility of the latter will allow him to do ample justice to the merits, and 
to hallow the memory of the deceased. Of this amiable and accomplished 
parent, a very elegant eulogy has been pronounced in many of the public 
papers, by a faithful friend of the family, and one of the mast eloquent 
lawyers in Newengland. 

+ Edmund Burke. 
VOL. VIE 


§ Dr. Johnson. 
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sities of Pleasure court our acceptance—let the birds carot 
enchantingly in the grove, and the flowers bloom odoriferously 
in the meadow; let the breeze whisper softly in the wood, and 
the sun dance gayly on the water; each rural sight, each rurad 
sound® is equally lost to him, who is under the dominion of that 
relentless Power, which the poet Gray energetically calls the: 
TAMER OF THE HUMAN BREAST, 


Whose iron scourge, and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best. 


By one, who was himself a severe sufferer, it has been re- 
marked, with truth and eloquence, that there are, perhaps, very 
few conditions more to be regretted than that of an active mind, 
labouring under the weight of a distempered body. The time 
of such a man is always spent in forming schemes, which a 
change of wind hinders him from executing; his powers fume 
away in projects and in hope, and the day of action never ar- 
rives. He lies down, delighted with the thoughts of to-morrow, 
pleases his Ambition with the Fame he shall acquire, or his Be- 
nevolence with the Good he shall impart. But in the night the 
skies are overcast, the temper of the air is changed, he wakes 
in languor, impatience and distraction, and has no longer any 
wish but for ease, nor any attention but to misery. It may be 
said that Disease generally begins that equality, which Death 
completes; the distinctions, which set one man so much above 
another, are very little perceived in the gloom of a sick chamber, 
where it will be vain to expect entertainment from the gay, or 
instruction from the wise; where all human glory is obliterated, 
the wit is clouded, the reasoner perplexed, and the hero sub- 
dued; where the highest and brightest of mortal beings finds 
nothing left him but the consciousness of innocence. 

This dismal description of the despotism of Disease the 
Editor feels to be no fable. Partially rescued from the gall- 
ing shackles of Pain, he is now so far convalescent, as to 
invoke, with languid voice, some inspiration from the Musée. 


* Cowper 
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*WiuInTER, sullen and sad, with all his rising train, Vapours, and 
Clouds and Storms, which oppresses other men, less valetudi- 
nary, often ministers, by an agency, at ohce magical and mys- 
terious, to the invigoration of his bedy, and the burnishing of 


his mind. Though his Imagination never blooms, and his Judg- 
ment never ripens, yet his humble faculties are rarely more 
vigorous, than during the austerest season. His drooping Spi- 


rit, like certain lowly evergreens, reveals some sickly signs of 


animation, amid frosts and snows: while the PripE oF THE 
GARDEN, the Rose and the Hyacinth, reserve the glorious ex- 
pansion of their beauteous flowers, until the return of the fos- 
tering gale, {the warbling bird, brilliant skies, and genial sun- 
shine. 

Personal and domestic misfortunes, however acute to the 
temperament of Sensibility, are gradually mitigated by Medi- 
tation. By the benignity of the Great Author of our existence, 
we are created, not merely with hearts to feel, but with minds 
to ponder. Reflection and Contemplation, lovely sisters, are 
often within our call, in the gloomiest night of Horror. More- 
over, the moral consolation, so liberally imparted by the pest 
AND BRIGHTEST OF BOOKS,} affords more solace to Grief than 
all the manuals of Epictetus, or all the dogmas of Zeno. 
Time, which on all things lays his /enient hand, supported by 
the puissant auxiliaries, already indicated, though they may not 
vanquish the troops of Care, yet, unquestionably, they always 
keepin check the enemy. 

During that painful and protracted period, when the Editor 
was interdicted from’ the exercise of a favourite employment, 


* Thomson. 
{ The Editor humbly hopes that, by the sternest critics, this figure will 


not be deemed too puerile, on the one hand, or too daring on the other. Even 
in our Hyperborean climate, the Rose may wait, in pleasing expectation, for 
the arrival of any warbler; but the Author’s allusion is to one of the wildest, 
though certainly not the least delectable of the oriental fictions, in which the 
Nightingale is said to be enamoured of the Rose. Without gross violence of 


metaphor, therefore, the timid Beauty may be supposed net to dlush, until the | 


arrival of her lover. 
+ The Sacred Scriptures. 
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The Port Folio was very ably and assiduously conducted, by a 
literary 'riend and a Gentleman,* whose Genius and Industry 
are brilliantly conspicuous. But no literary locum tenens, no 
deputy editor, however alert and indefatigable, however afflu- 
ent with all the riches of Learning, however glittering with all 
the diamonds of Wit, and glorious with all the gifts of Fancy, 
can possibly, at all times, supply the place of the Principal. 
From the very nature of his office, the latter must have more 
experience in editing, and more ¢technical knowledge, with re- 
spect to the details of literary labour. Here the comparison 
ends. The Editor of The Port Folio is too painfully conscious 
of his innumerable imperfections, not to confess, with alacrity; 
hew unworthy he is of his station, in comparison with a host of 
other scholars. 

But the habitual and inveterate partiality of his Booksellers 
still urges them to retain in the ranks a man, who has little more 
to contribute to the noble cause of Learning and Science, than 
the most eager Solicitude, and the most ardent Zeal. The Edi- 
tor, therefore, REMAINS AT HIS POST; and, to pursue the al- 
lusion, whether he is a partisan officer, or a humble sentinel, 
he will strive to do his duty. 

Notwithstanding the illness and rustication of the Editor, and 
the consequent suspension of his labours, the interest of the pro- 
prietors of The Port Folio has not been affected. The subscrip- 
tion list has increased, is increasing, and SHALL NOT BE DIMI- 


NISHED.+ The kindness, candour, liberality and long suffering of 


the reading classes of the American nation deserve, and they 
shall receive all the gratitude, which we can display. By that 
coy mistress, the Public, the Editor has always been treated, as a 
sort of favoured lover; though, unquestionably, for this fond pre- 
ference, he is indebted much more to fer graciousness, than to 
his gallantry. In the artifice of courtship he never was an adept; 
but his suit has been listened to, in spite of all his aukwardness, 
rudeness and rusticity. 


* Paul, ALLEN, Esq. 
+ The allusion is to a celebrated declaration in the House of Commons, by 
the brilliant Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, the friend of Sir W. 


Jones, the ornament of the bar and the delight of society. 
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Whether the pages of this Journal be dull, or bright, whe- 
ther its contributors recline on the sofas of InpoLENCE, repose in 
the bowers of RETIREMENT, or ramble over the regions of litera- 
ture, still the work is munificently patronized, not by * Poditi- 
cians, not by faction, not by the vulgar, but by the most illustrious 
descriptions of American society, by the Liberal, the Ladies, the 
Lawyers, the Clergy, and all the Gentlemen and Cavatiers of 
Columbia. 


This tzeal of kindness merits a liberal return. 

Accordingly, a few days, prior to the festivities of Christmas, 
the senior proprietor of this paper, with that L1BERALITy and ar- 
dour of enterprize, for which he is justly characterized, and which 
we promptly and sincerely acknowledge, resolved that the re- 
sources of the Port Folio shall be augmented, its spirit quicken- 
ed, and its POPULARITY PERPETUATED. The junior partner of 
the house is now in the metropolis of the British Empire, and 
invested with full fowers, as a literary ambassador, to negociate 
with artists, booksellers and writers for an ample collection of 
the most spirited and splendid plates which can be purchased, 
accompanied with oricinaL elucidations and Essays, to adorn 
this Journal. In future, the engravings for The Port Folio will! 
be equally numerous and captivating. With respect to the me- 
chanical execution of the work, it is agreed, even among the pre- 
judiced, that no Magazine, or periodical pamphlet, issuing from 
any of the presses of Europe, exceeds The Port Folio in the bril- 
liancy and correctness oftypography. With respect to the price, 
a consideration in the purchase of a pamphlet, not to be slighted, 
even by liberal Economy, itis capable of logical and legal proof 
that it is sold at a very fair, as well as just valuation. In fact,no 
Journal of similar workmanship, and presenting the same quanti- 


_ * The pernicious influence, or interference of a certain description of this 
class of American animals has frequently jeopardized the interest of the Edi- 
tor, and driven him repeatedly to the very verge of ruin. He has felt their 
ingratitude; he abhors their meanness; and, contemptuously assures them, 
in the language of an indignant writer, that they donot RISE TO THE DIG- 
yity of being hated, and are gnly despised with moderation. 

+ Johnson. 
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ty of letter press, is afforded at so cheap a rate, either at home, 
or abroad. 

It now remains for the Editor to speak audibly, concerning 
the cardinal point of this enterprize, the LITERARY MANAGEMENT, 
on which the reputation of the work demonstrably depends. 
Well printed pages, and magnificent plates have their charms, 
and due consideration; but the public justly expect fine writing, 
as well as striking illustrations. Men call clamorously for spe- 
cimens of oRIGINAL GENIUS, and for all, which raLEentTs and as- 
siduity can impart to strengthen, or to divert the mind. This 
call, it is proposed, to answer as distinctly as possible. 

The confederacy of men of letters, associated at the com- 
mencement of The Port Folio, in its Phenix form, having dis- 
solved, almost as soon as they convened, for reasons which, in a 
future number, we shall fully detail to our laughing readers, 
the Editor ever since, has been obliged, in long and frequent in- 
tervals of indisposition, to rely, principally, upon fortuitous and 
elemosynary aid. Hence, like any man depending upon alms for 


- his support, his literary supplies were equally scanty and preca- 


rious. The character of his journal has been impaired, and his 
own mortification intensely aggravated in consequence of the 
frequent penury, or flimsiness of his materials; although many of 


the communications, with which he has been honoured, are of 


the very first class of composition. 

Fully to atone for the Editor’s negligencies, absences, and 
indispositions, a scheme equally specious and solid has been, at 
length, happily devised. Conscious that the character of a let- 
tered confederacy was exactly of that crumbling nature, as the 
allied army under the duke of Brunswick; the Editor, for a very 
long season, has been anxious for a colleague, who should have 
a direct interest in the enterprize, who should be a confidential! 
and favourite friend, and who should be capable of unlocking 
the stores of Learning, and revealing the glories of Genius. This 
plan is of no hasty adoption. Two years ago, all the keenness 
of the Editor’s inquisitive optics was intensely fixed upon a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, who, from his liberal leisure, and still! 
more liberal mind, was, of all men, the individual, whom the 
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Editor would select, after the maturest deliberation. For- 
tunately for his gratification, the interest of The Port Folio, and 
the satisfaction of its subscribers, this beloved and accomplished 
associate is now in full communion with the Editor. With the 
joyful acquiescence of the Proprietor, they have formed a litera- 
ry coparceny; they ave embarked in a joint adventure to the 
regions of wit; the Editor contributing nothing to the com- 
mon stock, but the bankruptcy of his mind, while his opulent 
associate furnishes the amplest capital. 

In the painful progress of his literary labours, while the Edi- 
tor has had frequent occasion to exclaim with Paul, *Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved too much the things ef this world, it is 
a source of the most pleasurable sensation exultingly to an- 
nounce that LuKE is with me. Such is the invincible modesty 
of our friend, that he will not permit the Proprietor to point out 
to the public, who is Luke. We foretell, however, with Mr. 
Pope, on a similar occasion, that our classical companion will 
not long be concealed. The most heedless adventurer in the 
regions of Peru, or the mines of Golconda, in spite of partial 
concealment and incidental obscurity, must, from bursting radi- 
ance on every side, recognize the shining ore, and the precious 
fossil. 

The Editor, therefure, once more engages in a task, which 
is generally considered as drudgery for the blind, as the proper 
toil of artless industry; a task, which requires neither the lightt 
of Learning, nor the activity of Genius, but may be stccess- 
fully performed without a higher quality than that of bearing 
burdens, and beating the track of toil, with sluggish resolution. 
This is an injurious and false opinion, however promulgated by 
the arrogant and the envious. The province of the Editor, if 
?t be low, is certainly safe. If the fruits it yield are not high 
favoured, nevertheless, they are wholesome. As the drudging 
cultivator of this field, the Editor has athousand times doubted 
his qualification. But the opinion of his employers, masters, 
and patrons have great weight; and let it be added, not in the 
words of an insiduous flatterer, but one of the honestest men 








* See the second most eloquent Epistle of St. Paul to his beloved Timothy. 
+ Johason. 
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that ever existed—Ausonius thought that modesty forbad him to 


plead inability for a task, to which Czsar had judged him equal. 

From its peculiar nature, and many auspicious circumstan- 
ces, attendant on its present projection, the Proprietors and Con- 
ductors of this Journal are not without pleasing prospects, al- 
though they may be obscured, as heretofore, by the clouds of 
misfortune. 

Uniting, in one plan, the grand compartments of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts, it combines whatever is pleasing 
with whatever is useful, the advancement of speculative know- 
ledge, with the history of practical results. It makes liberal 
provision for the CAPRICIOUS VARIATIONS OF LITERARY PUR- 
suiT; and, embracing numerous objects of rational inquiry, it 
ought to obtain the cooperation of the learned of all parties.* 

We now commence our career; and hope that, at least, we 
may efifroach the goal. We are governed by every noble Power, 
thaving a laudable infiuence over the mind of man: by the de- 
sire of glory and the ignominy of defeat; by the goadings of 
that blessed instinct, which will not suffer our faculties to rust 
with slothfulness, or droop in lethargy; by all the documents of 
Reason and Experience which demonstrate that such exertions 
are salutary; by generous Emulation; by honest Pride, and by a 
VIVID SENSE OF THE POWER AND RESOURCES OF OUR COUNTRY. 
We call, and we hope, audibly, upon our contemporaries for lite- 
rary, for scientific, for moraL arp. To such a call the most.ac- 
complished of the Americans cannot be inattentive. The Tu- 
telary Genius of the country will then smile benignantly on our 
labours, and we shall be lighted to success, by a ray from 


Heaven. 


“ A note, appended to a preceding paragraph, pertinent to politicians, the 
Editor avers, upon the faith of a Cavalier, has no sort of allusion to the reign- 
ing administration, its admirers, or adherents. What are called, in the lan- 
guage of party, democrats, or republicans, often contribute liberally to this 
journal, which is nothing like the journals of faction, and is wholly vacant of 
pelitical and theological discussion. 

} Many references are had in this paragraph, to the glowing and ener- 
getic language of one of the most accomplished scholars of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
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Tue letters from L excite the most vivid interest; but, 
alas! their object cannot be suddenly realized. He, to whom 
they so pathetically refer, is under the harrow of Pain and the 
bleeding thongs of Adversity. Still “gay Hope,” sometimes irra- 
diating his gloom, points to the BRILLIANT FUTURE, and urges 
him to exclaim, in the loftiest tone of independence, 


« Although my limbs Disease invades, 
Her wings IMAGINATION tries, 
And bears me to the peaceful shades, 
Where Dewnnre’s humble turrets rise. 


Here stop, my soul, thy rapid flight, 
Nor from the pleasing groves depart, 
Where first great Nature charmed my sight, 
Where Wisdom first informed my heart. 


Here let me through the vales pursue, 
My guide, my FATHER, and my FRIEND; 
Once more great Nature’s works review, 
Once more on Wisdom’s voice attend. 


From false caresses, causeless strife, 
Wild Hope, vain Fear, alike remoy’d, 
Here let me learn the use of life, 
Then best enjoyed, when most improv’ d. 


Teach me, thou venerable bower, 
Cool Meditation’s quiet seat, 

The GENEROUS scorn Of MUSHROOM POWER; 
The silent grandeur of retreat. 


When Pride, by Guilt, to greatness climbs, 
Or raging Factions rush to war, 

Here let me learn to shun the crimes, 
I can’t prevent, and WILL NOT SHARE. 


But, lest I fall, by subtler foes, 

Bright Wisdom teach me Mary’s art, 
My swelling passions to compose, 

And QUELL THE REBELS Of the Acar‘. 


VoL. Vit. N 
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The idea so fondly cherished by one, who, in familiar corres- 
pondence, frankly denominates himself “an Idler,” is one of 
those dreadful delusions, by which, as by the false fire of the 
meadows, darkling man is so often beguiled. The sporting 
qwith Amaryllis in the shade, or hearkening to all the songs of 
Melody may become the luxurious, but not the aspiring. Am- 
bition and Enterprize must “ scorn delights, and live laborious 


days.” 


Not on beds of fading flowers, 
Shedding soon their gaudy pride, 
Not with swains, in Syren bowers, 
Will true Pleasure long reside. 
On awful Virtue’s hill sublime, 
Enthroned sits the immortal rare, 
Who wins her height Must PATIENT CLIMB} 
The steps are PERIL, TOIL, and CARE; 
So, from the first, did Jove ordain, 
Fternal bliss for transient pain. 

To the observation of the Editor the manners, habits and prin- 
ciples of “a Cheerful Christian” are perfectly familiar. Our 
correspondent enjoys the “viridis Senectus” of Virgil, com- 
bined in happy alliance with the “ animosus infans” of Horace. 
He may well exclaim, in the language of a virtuous man and 


pure song writer, 


With a courage undaunted may I face my last day, 
And when I am dead, may the BETTER soRT say, 

In the morning when sober, in the evening when mellow, 
He’s gone and has left not behind him his fellow; 

For he governed his Passions with absolute sway, 

And grew wiser and better as Strength wore away. 


The most catholic, liberal, and indulgent Public are respect- 
fully and earnestly entreated to suspend their opinion, with 
respect to the character of.this miscellany under its novel and 
animated arrangement, unul the appearance of The Port Folio 
of February, and the ensuing months. The holidays of this 
festive season had commmenced their cheerful career, prior to 
the projection of a plan, which, auxiliary to some of the noblest 
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projects of the studious brain, sua. succeed, if human Power 
can effect the object. Meanwhile, a section of the contents of 








this number has been, in the technical phrase of the typogra- 
pher, made up rather hastily. Nevertheless, the leading arti- 
cles are, in despite of the disadvantages alluded to, amply en- 
titled to the highest praise which the Editor can impart. Few 
articles even in the Edinburgh Review, or the Gentleman’s 
Marazine, when Cave was its conducter, and Jonnson its con- 
tributor, possess more sterling merit than the Review of the 
life and writings of Henry Kirke White, the Biography of 
Dunbar, and, above all, the admirable letter from Ornithologist 
Watson, and the elegant and profound remarks upon the fa- 
mous picture so much extolled by the partisans and admirers 


of sir BENJAMIN WEST. 
~ 


The present literary Partners in The Port Folio, though of 
pretensions sufficiently modest, and without a particle of Pride, 
Arrogance, or Vanity, are so gustly conscious of the resources 
they fiossess, or Can COMMAND that they disdain piteously to beg 
literary aid, from any quarter. If men choose to decline a cor- 
respondence with us, be it so. In our way tothe Temple of 
Fame we can march on, without a staff. 

On the other hand, the Editors are too sensible of the value 
of adventitious aid, scornfully to shun communion with men of 
letters. ‘The cultivators of Polite Literature, therefore, men of 
literary research, men of Science, the sons of genuine Genius, 
the votaries of Pure Taste, are cordially invited to the most liberal 
intercourse of mind. He, who writes for fame, shall be strenu- 
ously supported. He, who writes for gold shall, if his produc- 
tions be deemed meritorious, receive, from the Proprietors, 
a liberal remuneration. 

While we thus adjure LEarnine and Genius ¢o come over 
to Macedonia and help us, we wish, at the same time, to dis- 
courage the visits of pert Pretention. All pseudo critics, lite- 
rary quacks, literary dabblers, witlings, punsters, poetasters, 
the constructors of conundrums, the researchers of rebusses, 
the resolvers of riddles, and the artificers of an acrostic are 
conjured to abstain from tampering with The Port Folio. More. 
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over, for sweet Charity’s sake let us not be afflicted with insipid 
elegies upon milliners’ and seamstresses’ apprentices, and dead 
girlsin general. We earnestly deprecate all the doleful varie- 
ties of canting, whining, bleating, and bellowing. We are de- 
termined not to be the pastors of silly sheep; and, in our lite- 
rary purlieus, we shall be vigilant against the admission of du//s, 
whether of the Jrish or American breed. Against that tumid 
style, so much in vogue in this country, we enter our most 
solemn and decided protest. While, from the literary loom, we 
can manufacture, or furnish rich brocade, and stuff, which will 
wear well,we wish not to expose for sale a single sample of 
American /fustian. 

Not without trembling, the Literary Partners of The Port 
Folio now wait for the return of that impartial verdict in whi 
the Public sooner or later are always agreed. In the Court # 
Criticism our cause is to be tried by the Supreme Judges, and the 
Grand Jury of Literary Inquest. If we be culprits, let us be 
branded; if otherwise, let the Yoreman, with a manly voice. 
pronounce NOT GUILTY. 
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